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The Colored Cover 


The colored cover, introduced with this issue, 
‘marks another step in the development of Tue 
Art Dicest. Jt means that the magazine can 
now make a “bright spot” on the news stands, 
thus bringing it to the attention of thousands 
who are beginning to be interested in art, and 
whose nascent interest will be spurred by read- 
ing America’s news magazine of art. 

Tue Art Dicest has had a hard struggle to 
hold to its course of development in these 
times of depression. 


world.” 


The magazine has held to its ideals and its | 
aims. There has not been a time when by turn- | 
ing over its pages to the art trade, for boosting | 


works offered for sale and establishing printed 


“records” for pictures and antiques, it could not | 
have reaped a golden harvest. It owes its suc- | 
cess wholly to the patronage and enthusiasm | 


of the readers who needed it, to the dealers 
who recognized its worth in contrast with trade- 
controlled journals, and to the art schools of 
the nation, who, in every section, saw that it 
had won both universal circulation and uni- 


| versal confidence. 


Tue Arr Dicestr plans to increase still 
further its usefulness to the art world during 


| the coming season. It craves a continuation of | 
| the support that has brought it to its present | 
stage—the support of the readers it serves and | 
all dealers who have the vision to see what | 


honest art journalism can do for art. 
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Its survival and con- | 
tinued growth speak louder than any words of | 
the necessity for the founding, on Nov. 1, 1926, | 
of a periodical which would present in an un- | 
prejudiced way, and uninfluenced by advertising | 
patronage, the “art news and opinion of the | 
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_ American, 
Paintings - Etchings 


The Gallery will re-open Sep- 
tember first, with an unusually 
interesting schedule of events 
planned for the season 1931-1932. 
Make this a stopover on your 


September Travel Itinerary! 
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Tue Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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Diego Rivera Paints a Novel Theme for San Francisco Art School 


i 


Fresco Painted by Diego Rivera for the California School of Fine Arts. 





San Francisco now possesses two noteworthy 
examples of the fresco painting of Diego Rivera, 
famous Mexican mural artist. 


| A Fiery Steed 


The marble head of a fiery Greek steed of | completion of his much praised and much con- 
Attic workmanship, distinguished both by qual- | demned panel in the new San Francisco Stock 


Following the 


Exchange Building, Rivera commenced work 
on a commission for a large fresco on the walls 
of the California School of Fine Arts. William 
L. Gerstle, president of the San Francisco Art 
Association, who believes that fresco is the 
ideal medium for mural decoration and that 
Rivera is one of its greatest exponents, is the 
donor of the painting. 

For this fresco Rivera conceived the idea of 
epitomizing and setting forth the inspiration 


ity and rarity, which is herewith reproduced, 
has recently come to America and is now be- 
ing shown at the Art Institute of Chicago by 


courtesy of its owner, Chester D. Tripp. The 
Greeks had a special fondness for animals in 
sculpture, and a peculiar fitness in their treat- 
ment of the horse. The splendid horses of the 
Parthenon frieze are examples. By the end of 
the IVth Century B. C., the period to which 
Mr. Tripp’s horse belongs. Greek sculptors be- 
came more interested in the appearance of! 
the animal, and reproduced the details of eyes. 
ears and nose with remarkable skill, while not 
losing the aesthetic quality. 

This head has been compared in modeling 
| with the bas-reliefs decorating the famous marble 
sarcophagus traditionally associated with the 
| name of Alexander the Great, and with the 
| Dexileos, attributed to a follower of Phideas. 





Horse’s Head. Greek, IVth Century B.C. 


Self Portrait of Diego Rivera. 


Donor Between Two 


Arch itects. 
which he received from viewing the activities 
in the arts and industries of the United States. 
His conception was a picture representing a 
great scaffolding upon which artists were at 
work painting the figure of a symbolical Amer- 
ican workman in the center. He used inge- 
niously the natural sub-division of the scaffo 
ing to make the necessary sub-division of the 
panels. These panels depict the various arts 
and a suggestion of industry. It is monumental 
in size, the topmost part being 45 feet fron 
the floor and 35 feet wide. 

In the lower central 


figures 


panel is a group of 


represe architecture — Timothy 
Pflueger and Brown, Jr., architects. 


Gert 


plans. 


and, in the ce conferring with 
\bove, Rivera 
shown creating the sym 


eres mate ig? 
bolical workman. he artist 


the two on 

and his assistants 
presents a rear 
view of himself. not forgetting his well known 
amplitude. At the top left, Ralph Stackpole is 
shown at work on a piece of sculpture. The 


Continued on page 4] 
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1,000-Year-Old Historic Painting for Boston 


Section of “Collating Chinese Texts in the Vith Century.” 


Early Sung Dynasty 


(960-1279 B. C.) 


In China important works of art have always 
been given an almost personal regard, prized 
through the centuries and subjected only to the 
most careful handling, contrasting sharply with 
the attitude of the West, where art treasures 
of the past have for the most part survived 
only through chance. A striking example of 
this Eastern veneratiou. of the beautiful is the 
Chinese scroll painting of the Sung Period (960- 
1279 A. D.) which has come to the Boston 
Museum through a gift of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross. After having been successively owned by 
many distinguished collectors and private of- 
fices of the Chinese government during the 
past 1,000 years, the painting is today in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

The subject of the scroll is an historical event 
so important that its effect on Chinese art and 
literature was felt for centuries.—the collation 
of the Chinese classics ordered in 556 A. D. by 
the Emperor Wen-hsuan of the Northern Ch’i 
Dynasty for the use of his heir. Under the 
direction of this semi-barbaric ruler of Tartar 


Rivera Murals 


(Concluded from preceding page) 

upper right gives a vista of the framework of 
great skyscraper, and below is a view of a room 
with architectural draftsmen at work on plans. 

In connection with the unveiling of the paint- 
ing on Aug. 11, there was placed on view in 
the gallery of the school a collection of 31 draw- 
ings and studies by Rivera, made in preparation 
for the two frescoes. Ten of these drawings 
have been presented by Mr. Gerstle to the 
school for its permanent collection. 


Alabama’s New Mvseum 

Launched just six months ago, the Ala- 
bama Museum of Fine Arts at Montgomery 
has already attracted 35,000 visitors to its ex- 
hibitions, which proves that the institution is 
meeting a long felt need in the community. 
Among the most popular shows were the circuit 
exhibition of the Southern States Art League. 
a memorial exhibition of works by Samuel Hoff- 
man, an exhibition of portraits by Wayman 
Adams and a showing of works by Montgom- 


| carried out by twelve scholars. 


extraction the collation of some 3,000 texts was 
Kojiro Tomita 
of the museum dates the painting as of the 
Sung Period, stating that it was probably in- 
spired by a previous painting by 
Hourished at 


, 
who 


The 


one 
the time of the collation. 


original has disappeared, but in the museum’s 


painting are preserved comparatively accuraie 
pictures of the personages at work, and of the 
costumes worn in the VIth century. 
Numerous seals of offices and of private col- 
lectors appear on the together with 
various comments on the painting. A _ high 
official, writing beside the painting in 1182 
commends the subject and its execution and 
follows with praise for the deed of collation. 
\nother comment is by the famous poet, Lu 
Wu (1125-1209), in which he condemns the 
barbarians of the Northern Ch’i for aspiring 
to learning. 


scroll, 


Seals of various collectors attest 
to successive ownerships, the last being that of 
Ching Hsien, who died recently and from whose 


estate the scroi! passed to Western hands. 


ery artists. Equally interesting shows 


booked for the coming season. 


are 


The cultural life of Alabamans of past gen- 
erations is being stressed with such departmenis 
is the Pioneer Room. the Ante-Bellum Room, 
the Indian Room and the Early Silver Room 


An Amazing Theft 


The Architectural Association in London 
»wns an XVIIIth century mansion in Bedford 
Square, which it intends to use eventually as a 
school of architecture. Among the house’s 
treasures were five chimney-pieces by the 
Brothers Adam, carved in colored marble in a 
design depicting angels and children. Thieves. 
operating on three floors, pried them off, ap- 
parently without injury, and carried them 
away. leaving no trace. Their value is about 
$15,000. 

The London Sunday Times remarks: “It is 
certain that no one would be so reckless as to 
offer the pieces in this country. where they 
would be easily identified, and it is believed 
that an attempt will be made to smuggle them 
to America.” 


“Primitivism” 

Charles Vezin, who is America’s arch-critic 
of Modernism, has sent to THe Art Dicesr 
an article inquiring into the “primitivism” of 
the newer sc!-ol. Under the title, “The Thir- 
teenth Century Myth,” he attacks the subject 
from an unusual angle—the physiological— 
which is so new that what he has written is 
herewith printed in full. 

“One of the absurd hobbies of the Modern- 
ists is the cult of XI[Ith century primitivism,” 
says Mr. Vezin. “We all know that that cen- 
tury produced one of the noblest things ever 
created—Gothic architecture—which was the 
product of a deep religious passion on the part 
of the people and on the part of the hierarchy 
of priests to announce and to celebrate the tri- 
umph of Christianity and their church. How- 
ever, the protagonists of this era go far beyond 
that. And so, in order to satisfy my mind I 
wrote to Dr. Howard W. Haggard, professor 
of Applied Physiology at Yale Medical School, 
whose researches into the ‘Kultur’ of the 
centuries in compiling his absorbing book, 
‘Devils, Drugs, and Doctors,’ led him to many 
side-lights on the cultural conditions of the 
various periods in the practice of the healer’s 
art. He writes me, in part, as follows: 

“In respect to the points you raise concern- 
ing art, I am unfortunately grossly ignorant. 
I had rather assumed that art and science did 
not follow parallel courses; that art and even 
literature, if they are appreciation and inter- 
pretation of emotions, might develop to a high 
degree even in a people of low civilization. There 
is a tendency, I observe, among some rather 
sentimental college teachers, to impress the 
students with the beauty and grandeur of the 
XIIIth century. I always attack this atti- 
tude.’ 

“To which I might reply: It is quite true, 
‘that art and even literature, if they are ap- 
preciation and interpretation of emotions, 
might develop to a high degree even in a people 
of low civilization;’? but it is also true that 
there is a tendency, not only ‘among some 
rather sentimental college teachers to impress 
the students with the beauty and grandeur of 
the XI1IIth century,’ but also among writers 
on art and aesthetics, and even among artists, 
notably a conspicuous sculptor, backed by a 
billionaire ‘patron.’ The American Federation 
of Art at an annual meeting was addressed by 
a Modernist painter who made the same falla- 
cious statements to the effect that the XIIIth 
century was not only great in art but came 
nearer to perfection in idealism in every field 
than any century before or after. On this 
question Dr. Haggard writes me as follows: 

“The people of the XIIIth century were 
dirty, vermin ridden and diseased. The cities 
were foul and unsanitary. . From the medical 
point of view the people were on the whole 
neurotic; in fact it was about that time that 
epidemic hysteria became manifest in the danc- 
ing and self-flagellating manias. It was def- 
nitely a time of low civilization,” 


Honolulu Buys Old Masters 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts has pur- 
chased five Italian old masters for its perma- 
nent collection. The paintings, acquired 
through Dr. Oswald Siren, Swedish art con- 





noisseur, are: a Madonna by Girolamo di 
Giovanni da Camerino (1449-1473), a Ma- 
donna by Francesca Botticini (1446-1497), 
“Portrait of a Man” by Giovanni Battista 
Moroni (1525-1578), “Crucifixion” by Nicolo 
di Tommaso (painted about 1370), and “Saint 
Mary in the Temple” by Andrea di Bartolo 
| (painted about 1360). 





“Kiowa Newly Weds,’ by Auchiah, 
Kiowa. Jacobson Collection. 


The Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, or- 
ganized by a group of prominent American 
artists and art lovers for the purpose of present- 
ing native Indian art to the public as art, and 


to win for it the appreciation and support that 
they believe it deserves, announces that its 
great exhibition of arts and crafts, represent- 
ing practically all the tribes now living in the 
United States, will open on Nov. 30 at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, for a 
month’s showing previous to a_ nation-wide 
tour. Under the direction of John Sloan, the 
exposition committee has been working for the 
past year, selecting and arranging the best and 
most representative examples from the various 
tribes. It is hoped by the sponsors that this 
exhibition will be instrumental in bringing In- 
dian art into popular appeal and will encour- 
age the Red Man to return to the beautiful 
art work of his fathers, unspoiled by the cheap- 
ness that comes with commercialism. 

The itinerary arranged by the College Art 
Association thus far is: January, Philadelphia 
Art Alliance; February, Springfield (Mass.) 
Art Museum; March, Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery; April, Buffalo Museum; June, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Other cities already 
booked are Chicago, Dayton, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, Wash- 
ington, Milwaukee and St. Louis. Arrange- 
ments are being completed for subsequent show- 
ings in Los Angeles, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Dallas. Santa Fe, Tulsa, Okla- 


Tlingit, Alaska. 








“Deer in the Forest,” by Wo Peen, Pueblo Indian. 


(See article for interpretation of symbols) 


homa City, Memphis and other Western and 
Southern cities in 1933. Altogether the exhibi- 
tion will be on tour for more than two years. 

Exhibits have been drawn from private col- 
lections and museums, as well as from the 
tribes themselves, giving the nation its first 
opportunity to view really fine Indian art and 
to evaluate the cultural contribution that the 
“First American” can make to American art— 
a contribution that is held far too precious to 
be allowed to die slowly for want of recogni- 
tion. An idea of the undertaking’s importance 
may be had from the names of the men and 
women backing it. The officers: president, 
John Sloan; vice-presidents, Major-General 
Hugh L. Scott, Hon. Charles G. Dawes and 
Walter L. Clark; treasurer, Edward C. Dela- 
field; secretary, Mrs. Roberts Walker; chair- 
man, executive committee, Amelia Elizabeth 
White; executive secretary, Liston M. Oak. 
Vice-President Charles Curtis is the honorary 
chairman of the board of directors, which in- 
cludes George B. Case, Chauncey J. Hamlin, 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. and Dr. H. J. Spinden. A few 
members of the advisory committee are Mary 
Austin, Erwin S. Barrie, Clyde Burroughs, Wirt- 
ter Bynner, Kenneth M. Chapman, Dr. Byron 
Cummings. H. J. Hagerman, Robert B. Harshe, 
Gertrude Herdle, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Dr. 
George G. Heye. Prof. Oscar B. Jacobson and 
Dr. Paul J. Sachs. 

“The art of the American Indian is just 
beginning to receive its due recognition as one 
of the world’s great original expressions of 
design,” reads a statement issued by John 
Sloan. “The average white American, however, 
still thinks of Indian art as belonging to the 
remote past. Few realize the extent to which 
Indian arts have persisted, despite the pressure 
of an alien civilization, through centuries of 
vast changes and varying fortunes, down to 
our own machine age. Throughout the United 
States there are Indian artists and craftsmen 
who are producing, today, work of great in- 
trinsic beauty, conforming to an unbroken 
aesthetic tradition that had its origin in pre- 
Columbian times. This extraordinary persist- 
ence of an ancient art is perhaps unique in 
history. It is at once classic and modern.” 

Jeanne d’Ucel of the University of Okla- 
homa, writing of the pictorial art of the Kiowa, 
ence the most feared and warlike of the Plains 
tribes, said: “Free from the trammels of in- 
tellectualism, the Indian looks upon the world 
about him; his memory retains all that his 
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Great Tribal Exhibition Will Reveal Indian’s True Place in Art 


“Mother and Child,” by Hokeah, 


Kiowa. Jacobson Collection. 


eyes have absorbed and is ready to give it 

back whenever he wishes. In this manner all 

that is irrelevant is omitted, only the essential 
| quality remains and this accounts for the highly 
| decorative value of his painting; he does in- 
stinctively what the modern White painter, 
| trying to free himself from cant and celebra- 
| tion, attempts to do. Only he does it effort- 
| lessly. 

“On first seeing these Indian paintings one 
is struck by the action, the rhythm with which 
they vibrate: the dancers dance, 
looking at them one seems to 
tom and the flute, for all the 
markably, radiantly alive. Next, one is dazzled 
by their decorative value; lines, masses, color, 
all combine to make a whole that sings. The 
Indian loves color, his taste in color is not 
anaemic but it is much more subtle than civil- 
ized people usually give him credit for, his 
harmonies are often exquisite and when he 
strong contrast there is good 
‘aesthetic reason for it’.” 

Two of the paintings reproduced herewith 
are by Kiowa artists, Auchiah and Hokeah, 
whose art, along with that of other members of 


the deer leap; 
hear the tom- 
figures are re- 


produces a 


the tribe, has been greatly aided by the patron- 
age of Prof. O. B. Jacobson of the University 
[Continued on page 6] 


Silver and Turquoise Bracelet, Navajo. 
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Entries Increase at Third Arizona Annual 


“North Side of Camelback Mountain,” by Ralph Goltry of Phoenix. 


Reproduced herewith is 
“North Side 


which 


Ralph Goltry’s 
of Camelback Mountain,” the oil 
has just won first prize at the 3rd 
Annual Arizona Exhibition, held in the Museum 
of Northern Arizona at Flagstaff. The dis- 
play contained more entries than last year and 
covered a larger scope both in the fine arts 
and in arts and craft 

Nils Hogner: 


second oil, 


Other prizes were: 


Tribal Arts 


[Concluded from page 5] 


of Oklahoma. Prof. Jacobson has been a potent 
influence in the Kiowa art. The 
other painting, “Deer in the Forest,’ by W: 
Peen, Pueblo is unique in that its 
frame is designed and carved by the artist, 
containing the traditional symbols used by the 


revival of 


Indian, 


tribe—bear paws along the sides, animals with 
life line at the bottom, sky, lightning and sun 
at the top. 

An illustrated catalogue will be issued in con- 
nection with the exhibition, giving authorita- 
tive information on the technique of Indian 
craftsmanship and on the background of India: 
culture, by eminent writers and anthropolo- 
gists. The editors are F. W. Hodge of the 
Heye Museum of the American Indian, Oliver 
LaFarge, author of “Laughing Boy.” and Dr. 
H. J. Spinden of the Brooklyn Muscum 


Mrs. Fraser’s Design Wins 
Gardin Fraser. New 
York sculptor, has been selected by the Georzc 
Washington Bicentennial Commission as the 
official George «Washington 
Medal. It will be used as a prize in connection 
with the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the first President’s birth next year. 


A design by Laura 


A Correction 


Attention has been called to the fact that the 
sale of the John Wesley letter from the library 
of Mrs. A. M. Wilberforce did not occur at 
Christie’s but at Sotheby’s. Christie’s rarely 
have sales of books or autographs. 


Commemorative 


first water color, Lillian Wilhelm Smith; sec- 
ond, Beth Blake; block prints, Nils Hogner; 
design, Lillian Wilhelm Smith; sculpture, Emry 
Kopta: first wood carving, O. Solberg; second, 
H. O. Bjerg; first furniture, H. O. Bjerg; sec- 
md. B. C. Headrick; work, Elizabeth 
Oldaker; weaving, Melanie F. Murdock; first 
Melanie F. Murdock; 


metal 


he 4 ked 


Grace 


rugs, second, 
Coulter. 


Germany Indignant 


\ storm of 


fron 


indignant protest came n 
Germany as an aftermath of the report from 
Paris that a syndicate of France’s leading art 
dealers was about to offer Germany a loan of 
$40,000,000 on the security of the old masters 
in the museums. “Ridiculous” was 
the word applied to the idea, since, 
even should the museums be willing to part 
with their treasures, they could not becausc 
the Reich forbids the great 
works of art. 

Said the New York Times: “What rankles 
most deeply is that the national monetary need 
should be taken advantage of for laying hands 
on German cultural treasures that money can- 
not buy. What is resented most fiercely is the 
condition that the masterpieces when pledged 
would be transported to Paris, to be 
there until the loan was repaid.” 


nation’s 
whole 


exportation of 


ym view 


Houdon Museum to Be Moved 

The Houdon Museum, hitherto housed in 
the Library at Versailles. is to move into spa- 
cious new quarters in the Hétel de Lambert, an 
historic XVIIIth century building given to the 
city of Paris for the purpose. The building, 
restored to its early condition, will provide an 
ideal setting for these famous works of art. 
among them Houdon’s 


busts of Voltaire and 


Rousseau. 


Miss Hoffman’s Big Contract 
Malvina Hoffman, sculptress, returned from 
Kurope on the Olympic on Aug. 25. She has 
a contract to execute 120 life figures and 
heads of Negroes for the Hall of Races of the 
Field Museum in Chicago. 








Art of Japan 


In November the Toledo Museum of Art 
will be the scene of an important exhibition 


| of contemporary Japanese painting, officially 


assembled by the Imperial Government of 
Japan through its Department of Education and 
the Imperial Academy of Arts. One hundred 
paintings by 60 of the more prominent painters 
in the traditional Japanese style have been 
sent over. Negotiations were consummated 
through the co-operation of the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in Tokyo. 

This exhibition, known in Japan as the 
Toledo-Nippongwa ‘Tenrankai (Toledo Exhi- 
bition of Japanese Painting), welds another 


| link in the chain of international good-will 


forged through mutual appreciation of the fine 
arts, and will acquaint the American public 
with the virile modern school of painting in 
Japan. J. Arthur MacLean, curator of Oriental 
Art at the museum, terms this the most active 
and effective modern school of painting in the 
world. 

On the commission that selected the ex- 
hibits were various government officials and 60 
artists, among them Kawai, Tekeuchi, Yuki, 
Tsuji, Yokoyama, Saito and Nagasaki. Lillian 
Miller, American artist who has long resided 
in Japan and who works in the Japanese style, 
co-operated with the commission as the Ameri- 
can representative. 


“Tnternational Studio” 

The London Connoisseur will not fill the un- 
expired subscriptions of Jnternational Studio, as 
at first announced. The latter magazine, owned 
since 1922 by William R. Hearst, has sent let- 
ters to its subscribers notifying them that with 
the August issue it will cease publication, and 
that the balance of their subscriptions will be 
filled by Town and Country, which is also 
owned by Mr. Hearst. 

The latter publication is in its 86th year, and 
is issued twice a month. 


John J. Albright, Art Patron 


John J. Albright, aged 84, art patron, finan- 
cier and one of the pioneer developers of hydro- 
electric power in the United States, died at 
his home in Buffalo on Aug. 20. 

As a monument to him stands the Albright 
\rt Gallery, Buffalo, erected in 1901-02 at a 
cost of $1,000,000. The University of Buffalo 
had bestowed on Mr. Albright the Chancellor's 
Medal. the highest honor it could confer. This 
was the only public honor the philanthropist 


ever accepted. 


Carnig Eksergian Dies 

To the obituary list of American artists for 
1931 must be added the name of Carnig Ekser- 
gian, portrait painter, who has done the like- 
nesses of so many Bostonians. Mr. Eksergian 
was 72. He was born in Constantinople (now 
Istanbul) and studied in Paris at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and under Gerome, Carolus 
Duran and Bouguereau. He came to the 
United States in 1855. 


Montenegro to Decorate Chapultepec 


Roberto Montenegro, famed Mexican mural- 
ist, has been commissioned by the Calles gov- 


| ernment to decorate the interior of the Presi- 
| dent’s residence, Chapultepec Castle. 


Monte- 
negro plans to adorn the walls with a series 
of pictorial chapters from Mexican history. 
The work will require about six months. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Gothic Armor, Italian, About 1475, Lent 
by Mrs. Bashford Dean. 


Back to the knightly days of chivalry go the 
thoughts of a visitor to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, where a loan ex- 
hibition of arms and armor is being held until 
Sept. 27. More than 500 objects are on dis- 
play—suits of armor, helmets, war-saddles, 
swords, primitive pistols—all enriched with the 
halo of romantic, historical and literary asso- 
ciations, and representing the highest branch 
of craftwork in metal. More than twenty collec- 
tors co-operated with the museum contributing 
many of the finest examples that have come to 
American shores in the past two decades. 

The exhibition provides a panorama of the 
history of ancient armor—the slender graceful, 
yet powerful Gothic harness of the XVth cen- 
tury, when plate armor reached its highest de- 
velopment; the Maximilian style, fluted with 
blunt terminals, in which the lines of height 
were discarded for those of breadth; the elabor- 
ate armor of Elizabeth’s reign, distinguished by 
the greatest extravagance of decoration. In all 
there are 26 suits in the display. 

Of the numerous collection of helmets, an 
embossed burganet, dating from 1540, is per- 
haps the finest. This piece once belonged to an 
embossed cuirass now in the Louvre, and is the 
work of the famous Philip de Negroli of Milan. 

Offensive weapons are well represented. The 
swords include a group of American examples 
from Fort Ticonderoga, Scottish claymores and 
broadswords, Saxon swords originally from the 
armory of the Saxon Electors, a silver-incrusted 
Italian blade of 1570, perhaps the finest of its 
kind known. Two outstanding examples from 
an historical point of view are the sword of 
Ambrogia Spinola, who commanded the Spanish 
forces in the Netherlands, and a sword used by 
Oliver Cromwell. Some of the firearms that 
hold unusual interest are a series of Highland 
and other early all-metal pistols, a brace of 
pistols once the property of George Washington, 
and six presentation pieces made by Boutet, 
gunmaker to Napoleon. 

Stephen V. Grancsay. curator of arms and 














Burganet, 1540, by Philip de Negroli, Milan. 
Lent by Joseph E. Widener. 


armor at the Metropolitan, who is carrying on 
the work of the late Bashford Dean, says in 
his introduction to the catalogue: “The subject 
of arms and armor takes on an added glamor if 
one thinks of it as symbolical of a life that can 
no longer be lived. Much of the history written 
in the past has been a summary of feats of 
arms and of ceremonies. According to Froissart 
and his kind, it was to record honor and glory 
that history was written. While fighting was 
the courtier’s true profession, he was also en- 
gaged in other more normal activities. For ex- 
ample, much of the arms and armor extant was 
used on state occasions and in the chase, a sport 
which played an important part in the daily 
life of the past. 

“An exhibition of arms and armor is essen- 
tially one of ironwork. ‘The achievement of 
the mediaeval artist in metal can best be ap- 
preciated if we understand the difficulties under 
which he labored with only a limited knowledge 
of metallurgy. There were no outstanding de- 
velopments in the manufacture of iron and steel 
from prehistoric days until about 1860. Before 
the middle of the XVIIIth century, iron was 
reduced from its ores by means of wood char- 
coal, was handled in small pieces, and was ham- 
mered and wrought into shape. It was material 
for a craftsman. Quality and treatment were 
enormously dependent upon the experience and 
sagacity of the individual. Much of the arm- 
orer’s work was done cold; and this working 
of the cold metal tended to compress the crys- 
tals and to make the metal hard... . 

“Tt is in historical pieces that this exhibition 
is noteworthy. In this gallery, as in few places 
elsewhere, the historic past takes on movement 
and color, and one’s imagination leaps back to 


‘In Days of Old When Knights Were Bold’ These Suits Were Nobby 
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Armor of Earl of Pembroke. 
Lent by Clarence H. Mackay. 


About 1565. 


the days when these harnesses pulsed with life. 
Here one sees the armor of Anne de Mont- 
morency, constable of France, worn by him 
when he was wounded and taken prisoner at 
the Battle of St.-Quentin in 1557. On either 
side of the constable’s armor stands the harness 
of a distinguished English soldier, George Clif- 
ford, third Earl of Cumberland, and Henry 


Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke. Nearby 
stands the armor of Bernhard von Weimar; 


this, according to tradition, was presented by 


Louis XIII of France to the great general of 
the Thirty Years’ War.” 

The collectors represented are: Edwin M. 
Berolzheimer, Mrs. Bashford Dean, Miss Har- 
riet M. Dean, G. Diderrich, George A. Doug- 
lass, W. P. Draper, Mrs. Stuart Duncan, Albert 
Gallatin, Stephen V. Grancsay, George F. Hard- 
ing, the John Woodman Higgins Armory of 
Worcester, Carl Otto von Kienbusch. George 
Leary, Jr., E. Hubert Litchfield, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Theodore Offerman, Stephen H. P. Pell, 
George D. Pratt. William G. Renwick, Mrs. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, George Henry War- 
ren, Jr., Alexander McMillan Welch and 
Joseph E. Widener. 





International 
The Delphic Studios of New York, in 


operation with Reginald Poland, director of 


co- 


the Fine Arts Gallery in San Diego, will send 
several exhibitions, including one of Mexican 
art. over the western museums circuit in the 
season of 1931-2. In September the Mexican 
collection is being shown in a specially con- 


the Mexican quarter of 


Los Angeles, in celebration of the 150th anni- 


structed gallery in 
versary of the founding of the city. 

The exhibition season at the Delphic Studios 
will begin on Sept. 28 with an exhibition of 
water colors by an American group and a col- 


lection of wood-block prints by Cuban schooi 
children working under the Spanish artist, Ma- 
roto. Other exhibitions organized by the pro- 
prietor, Alma Reed, to be held before the New 
Year, will include paintings and sculptures by 
Grace H. Turnbull of Baltimore, paintings and 
prints by William Schwartz of Chicago, water 
colors by Vera Andrus of New York, paintings 
by Raymond Jonson of Santa Fe, caricatures 
of international by Massaguer of 
Havana, drawings and prints by Homer Ellert- 
North Carolina, sculptures by Sava 
Botsaris of Greece, paintings by James Lesesne 
Wells, young Negro artist, paintings by Carlo 
Sanchez of Guatemala, and works by 
of famous American photographers. 


celebrities 


son of 


a group 
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Daughter of Inventor Makes Debut in Show 


“Farm, Mianus,” by Harriet de Forest. 


Harriet de Forest, daughter of Dr. Lee de 
Forest, famous inventor, is making her formal 
debut as an artist in a one-man show at the 
Darien Guild, Darien, Conn. Miss de Forest 


had attracted so much favorable comment when 
she included two of her paintings in the Guild’s 
Summer Show that she was invited to stage 
a more complete display of her work. Por- 
traiture and the New England scene furnish the 
artist with themes. 


Staine ass 
tained Gl 

America today is producing stained glass 
rivalling the best work in glass made anywhere. 
This is the contention of Leon Dabo, distin- 
guished painter, writing in the August issue of 
The Little Flower 
official organ of the 
Fathers of Newton, N. J. 


that 


Vonastery Messenger, 
Missionary 


Mr. Dabo deplores 


Benedictine 


the fact hundreds of churches in this 
country have erected windows of glass “made 
by the mile and sold by the mile by glib 
foreigners with glib tongues and no conscience. 
There they are, these parodies of a noble art, 
helping to corrupt the nascent taste of little 
children as well as of their parents.” 

The writer pays special tribute to two out- 
standing figures in the development of American 
stained glass, the late John La Farge and 
Charles J. Connick, “ta new stellar light 
art horizon.” 


ht on the 


“The history of American-made glass is a 
story of struggle, of attempting to revive in- 
terest in what was almost a lost art. And the 
one contribution, in centuries, made to the art 
of glass painting and staining was made by an 
American, John La Farge. The tragedy of his 
life and art was that his countrymen did not 
want his work... . His art made a little 
church (the Episcopal Church of the Ascension 
in lower Fifth Avenue, New York) a shrine, a 
museum which all the world visits.” 

Of Mr. Connick, Mr. Dabo writes: “This 
artist is not only an extremely sensitive de- 
signer but a most brilliant colorist rivalling the 
best work in glass ever made. Connick has 
achieved an epoch-marking work in the Church 


Miss de Forest turned to art at an early 
age, first enrolling at the Grand Central School 
of Art, New York. Later she came under the 
tutelage of George Pearse Ennis, Henry B. 
Snell, George Elmer Browne and Leon Kroll. 
After a year in Brittany, Italy and Paris, 
where she worked under André Lhote, she re- 
turned to America to take up her career. In 
Miss de Forest’s credo is the belief that no 
American artist need go to foreign lands to find 
enough and more of interesting material. 


of St. Vincent Ferrer in New York. . . . In 
Europe at the present day it is only Anning- 
Bell who can be compared with Connick as a 
glass designer, and Connick’s color is far 
superior to that of the famous Englishman: 

“Connick’s windows should serve as a refu- 
tation for the theory and belief that America 
must go to Europe for its art.” 


California Murals 


Five murals by Gottardo Piazzoni interpreting 
“The Sea” as it’ leaves California have been 
placed in the San Francisco Public Library. 
The artist is now at work on the five paintings 
interpreting “The Land.” When they are in- 
stalled next Summer it will make possible the 
dedication of the set of ten, which were com- 
missioned by an association specially formed 
for the purpose. 

After viewing the murals, E. Spencer Macky, 


executive director of the San Francisco Art 
Association and dean of the California School 
of Fine Arts, wrote: 

“In these murals, Piazzoni emerges calm and 
powerful, and I believe utterly triumphant, and 
I feel that the public will draw a deep breath 
of pleasure and satisfaction when they see this 
great, calm interpretation of the Pacific Coast 
of California. It only makes me look forward 
with the greater anticipation to the completion 
of the other idea, when he will give us his 
interpretation of “The Land.’ 

“I believe that this art, emerging from the 
very heart of San Francisco itself, entirely 
free and independent of the rest of the world. 
is a tangible demonstration of the real art of 
California which we are expecting and which 
is here realized.” 





Ansidei Madonna 


Grave anxiety is felt in London art circles 
over the report that the Ansidei Madonna, 
famous Raphael altar piece which the National 
Gallery acquired from the Churchill family in 
1885 for $360,000, has revealed several new 
cracks. For years there have been signs of 
cracking on the panel, and these cracks, ac- 
cording to the latest dispatch, have now spread 
over the entire painting, which measures seven 
by five feet. A bad crack has appeared on the 
leg of John the Baptist and a smaller one on 
the face of the Madonna, besides the old ones 
on either side of the throne. 


Although English experts seem to be rather 
pessimistic regarding restoration, some of the 
world’s greatest authorities hold that only skill 
is required to return the treasure to its former 
pristine condition. Dr. Maximilian Toch, Ameri- 
can expert, gave the opinion that skillful han- 
dling was all that is necessary to preserve it. 
Arthur de Bles, writing to the New York Times, 
was equally confident: “Such cracks and a 
good deal worse ones have appeared’ in all 
authentic Raphael panels since the beginning 
of the XVIIIth century. In 1785 the official 
restorer of the Louvre was commissioned to use 
a new process he had discovered, and save the 
Louvre Raphaels and Leonardos from ultimate 
obliteration by transferring the paintings from 
the wood panel on to canvas.... 


“The process is costly and delicate, and prop- 
erly done it is invariably effective, and takes 
nothing away from the value of the picture. 
Therefore, picture lovers need have no fear for 
the disappearance or destruction of the great 
Ansidei Madonna, which was painted around 
1507, and is not the very early work which 
some former critics thought it to be.” 

The New York Times said editorially: “On 
the facts as they are reported this gloomy view 
seems hardly justified. Experts in picture re- 
storing—and London is not without them—are 
capable of working marvels. Removing entire 
paintings successfully from the canvases on 
which they were painted and even paintings 
from plaster walls are among the common- 
places of their wizardry.” 

Encouragement to London comes from Ber- 
lin with the report that the Sistine Madonna, 
Raphael’s masterpiece in the Dresden Gallery, 
has been successfully restored for the third 
time. In recent days the paint had shown a 
tendency to peel, even though the picture was 
hermetically sealed against the air. Experts 
repaired the damage without touching a brush 
to the surface by treating the back with wax 
and resin, causing the fragments to adhere to 
the canvas. 

In 1826 the Madonna, which had come to 
Dresden in 1754, was restored by the Italian 
Palmaroli, who backed the original canvas with 
a second one. In 1856, when the paint had 
become tinderdry, the canvas was impregnated 
with balsam of copaiba. Today the Sistine 
Madonna hangs in its old place, with the paint 
in a state of freshness it has not known for 
years. 


Madge ‘Tennent to Show 


Madge Tennent of Honolulu, whose draw- 
ings of South Sea racial types have lately won 
praise in New York and Chicago, will hold a 
large one-man show next March at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco, by special invitation of Lloyd Le- 
Page Rollins, director. This will be the first 
really comprehensive exhibition of Mrs. Ten- 
nent’s work yet held. 


Tue Art Dicest stands for noncommercial- 
ism and fairness in art journalism. 
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Illinois Buys 28 Paintings and Scu 


It cannot be said that in Illinois a prophet 
is not without honor save in his native land. 
Here art finds appreciation at home. Illinois 
is perhaps the first state to set aside public 
funds for the purchase of art by its native 
artists for inclusion in its own permanent col- 
lection. Each year a number of works are 
purchased from the annual exhibition of the 
Illinois Academy of Fine Arts through an ap- 
propriation under the education department, 
and placed in the State Museum at Springfield. 
Through the operation of this plan the museum 
today contains a representative collection of 
what the state is producing in the fine arts. 
To date the academy reports sales totalling 
$50,000, made under its direction. 

This year $10,000 was appropriated by the 
state for the purchase of art from the fifth 
annual exhibition of the Illinois Academy of 
Fine Arts. A secret jury made the following 
28 selections: “A Surprise,” R. A. Baker; “At 
Anchor,” Leo B. Blake; “Wooded Acres,” Karl 
C. Brandner; “Two Ducks” (or “Punch and 
Judy”), Lucile S. Dalrymple; “After the 
Storm,” Andrew Dobos; “Storm Clouds Hang 
Low,” Frank V. Dudley; “From the Hilltop,” 
Oscar B. Erickson; “Temple Offerings, Bali,” 
Frederick M. Grant; “Chicago River,” J. Jef- 
frey Grant; “Kickapoo Valley,’ Edward T. 
Grigware; “From My Garden,” Bessie Hel- 
strom; “Elaine,” Othmar Hoffler; “Hindu,” 


Hubert J. Margraf; “Sentinels,” Rudolph In- 
gerle; “Flowers,” Harriet B. Krawiec; “Ro- 
mance,” 


Leo A. Marzolo; “Threatening 


Renaissance Near? 


Thomas Craven, eminent critic and author of 
the epochal book, “Men of Art,” predicts the 
imminent birth of a native art. Writing in 


the New York Post, he expressed the view that 
American artists are at last freeing themselves 
from the shackles of foreign cultures which have 
no place in a modern industrial nation, and are 
rapidly coming under the influence of the 
machine age—the true reflection of contem- 
porary life in the United States. Result: the 
long awaited American renaissance. 

“For the first time,” wrote Mr. Craven, “to 
any appreciable extent, American artists are 
beginning to be concerned with the materials, 
tendencies and resources of American life. 
Heretofore they have been, almost to a man, 
imitators of the Europeans; now they are be- 
ginning to realize the necessity of creating some- 
thing in their own right. The relation of art 
to the economic background has been suddenly 
blasted upon their minds by an_ industrial 
catastrophe, destroying the weak and invigor- 
ating the strong. Their old notions of art for 
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“Elaine,” by Othmar Hoffer. 


Weather,” Jacob Richard; “Maria,” Carl Sachs; 
“A Little Tangier Beggar,” Marshall D. Smith; 
“Lakes of the North,” John A. Spelman; “With 
the Summer Breeze,” James Topping; “In 
Orlando, Florida,” Arnold E. Turtle; “Vaca- 
tion Days,” Antonin Sterba; “A Dream of 
Venice,” Gaye Woodring; “Mountain Ranch.” 
Orrin A. White; “Baby Pegasus,” bronze, 
Elisabeth Haseltine; “American Wood Duck,” 
Elisabeth T. Holman; “A Study,” marble, W. 
D. Macdonald. 


art’s sake, or for beauty’s sake, or for the sake 
of any abstraction whatever, have been knocked 
topsy-turvy. 

“At last our artists are waking up to the fact 
that they have been buried in foreign cultures 
which have no significance in an industrial 
nation, and that if we are ever to have an 
indigenous art, such expression will reflect the 
color and character of a machine age, for mod- 
ern mechanized America in every aspect of 


her development is opposed to the authority of | 


tradition and the respect for obsolete standards. 

“All of which is good for the soul of the 
artist. He is confronted with a changing, crush- 
ing, terrific industrialism, and he must stand or 
fall according to his ability to adapt himself 
to a machine age in which things are built for 


service—to be scrapped ruthlessly and replaced | 


by newer and better models—and not as monu- 
ments to esoteric ideals... . 

“In painting, production is at low tide. The 
most hopeful signs are to be found in the 
shifting of the point of view. Everywhere ] 
find dissatisfaction with the tyranny of worn-out 
European traditions and, with this conscious- 
ness of slavery, the desire to throw off the 
European yoke. Among the younger men there 
is an abundance of talent, but, better than 
talent, an active disposition to explore the inex- 
haustible riches of contemporary American life. 
Even the modernists, whose staple and sub- 
stance have been derived from France, have 
begun to repudiate the modern label and the 
whole silly business of trying to make pictures 
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Iptures by Her Own Artists 





“Punch and Judy,” Lucile Dalrymple. 


Before going to the State Museum at Spring- 
field, the fifth annual was held in the Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, where it attracted un- 
usually large crowds, averaging 1,500 a day, 
probably the largest attendance for an art 
show in Chicago aside from those at the Art 
Institute. A popularity contest conducted in 
Chicago returned these results: First, “Sam 
Tudor in Placerville,’ H. Harrington Betts; 
second, “Two Ducks,” Lucile S. Dalrymple; 
third, “Elaine,” Othmar Hoffler. 





out of abstract patterns instead of first-hand 
experiences. If we foster this growing spirit of 
independence, keep our painters at home and 
put them to work, I am confident that we shall 
soon have the beginnings of a native school of 
art. With no money and not much encourage- 
ment, the Mexicans, by sticking to native sub- 
ject matter, have produced the most original 
painting of modern times. It is time we gave 
heed to their example.” 


An Artist Writes a Play 

It is said by theatrical managers that every 
human being has written a piay at some time 
in life. And artists are human, if critics are 
not. “The Bride of the Sun,” described as a 
satire on modern marriage, by William Cotton, 
portraitist and mural painter, was presented 
early in August at the Country Playhouse, 
Westport, Conn., by Lawrence Langner’s New 
York Reportory Company, with Dorothy 
Gish, Rollo Peters and Jessie Busley in the 
cast. 


Tue Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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New York Adopts a New Style in Schools 


Design for P. S. 107. 


Walter C. Martin, architect for the New 
York City school system, has provided a diver- 
sion from that time-honored monstrosity, the 
public school house, in his design for a struc- 
ture to be erected in the Bronx at a 
cost of $750,000. The lines of the building— 
officially known as P. S. No. 107—are simple 


soon 


and beautiful, and do not conform to any past 
style in school architecture. The design is mod- 


as 


Walter C. Martin, Architect. 


ern in the sense that it is a simple expression 
of structural features. P.:ychrome terra cotta 
makes its first appearance on the exterior of 
such a structure in New York. 

Mr. Martin’s i with the 
policy of the architect’s office to vary as much 
as is practical the appearance of New York’s 
school buildings. used in 
the other boroughs. 


design is in line 


Variations will be 





y ~ ° 
W. F. Kline Dead 
William Fair Kline, nationally known artist, 
died on July 30 at his home in Anniston, Ala- 
bama. He was 61 


years old. Although ill 


health had caused him to drop from public 
notice in recent years, he had been one of the 
most prominent and successful painters of the 
“old school.” 

Born in Columbia, S. C., Mr. Kline trained 
for his career at the National Academy of De- 
sign and the Academie Julien. Numerous prizes 
fell to his lot during the early years of the 
present Among his most important 
paintings are “Leda and the Swan,” “Her 
Tribute” and “The Flight Into Egypt.” 


century. 


David Finkelgreen, Painter of Eyes 

David Finkelgreen, Philadelphia artist, died 
Aug. 10 at the age of 43. His career draws 
attention to the large part specialization plays 
in modern life. After the usual training in the 
fine arts, he devoted four years to perfecting 
himself in coloring the iris of glass eyes. His 
skill became so great that when the World 
War began, 1 


French surgeons, hearing of his 


REINHARDT 

GALLERIES 

730 Firrn Ave., New York 
te 


PAINTINGS 
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reputation, engaged him to assist in rehabili- 
tating soldiers blinded in battle. 


Charles Foster Dies at 81 

The long career of Charles Foster, American 
artist, came to an end in Hartford, Conn., on 
June 13, when death took him at the age of 
81. Like his brother, Ben Foster, he is best 
known as a landscape painter, excelling espe- 
cially in the treatment of skies. He got his 
art training in Paris under Cabanel. He 
taught for a time at the National Academy of 


Design. 


Charles John Collins Dead 
Charles John Collins, one of Canada’s best 
liked artists, died Aug. 10. Born in Devon- 
shire, England, 83 years ago, Mr. Collins came 
to British Columbia in 1911. He had ex- 


hibited extensively. 


New Galleries in Hollywood 
The Harvey Galleries, Hollywood’s newest 
art firm, devoted mainly to contemporary 


| paintings, was recentiy opened in the Chinese 
| Theatre Building, Hollywood Boulevard, with 


an exhibition of paintings by Thomas L. Hunt. 
Harvey Leepa, the director, is himself not 
only an artist but he is well-known in Cali- 


| fornia art circles as a collector of Italian mas- 


ters. The location is one of the show spots 
of Los Angeles. 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 








Glozel Again 


Apparently there is no end to the contro- 
versy over the authenticity of the relics which 
old father Fradin and his son Emile “found” in 
1924 on their farm at Glozel, France. The 
courts, invoked in actions for fraud, etc., have 
declined to decide. 

An international commission of archaeologists 
in 1927 called the alleged reindeer age relics 
forgeries. As a result of the arguments there 
were slander suits, and finally an action where- 
by some of the objects were seized and taken to 
Paris, where the police likewise decided they 
were spurious. The courts in July, 1931, disposed 
of an action brought by the Prehistory Society 
of France. the verdict being that the charges of 
fraud had not been proved, that the objects had 
to be returned to the Fradin Museum, which is 
a barn, and that the society had to pay a fine 
of one franc. An appeal was taken and in August 
the verdict was upheld. Now it is expected 
chat the Museum, to which admission is charged, 
will do a good business. 

Archaeologists are divided into two camps 
and bitterly denounce each other. The impor- 
tance of the question is due to the fact that the 
“finds” include clay tablets containing some 
sort of writing and, if authentic, prove that the 
alphabet was invented way, way back in the 
paleolithic era. 

The New York Times gave a hint as to how 
the French judiciary can solve the problem if it 
wants to instead of side-stepping it. The 
method jis that devised by Rabelais. Faced 
with many contending claims, Trinquamelle 
asked Bridlegoose, while Pantagruel looked on. 
how to go about it. The answer was: 

“Even just after the fashion of your other 
worships. To wit: when there are many bags 
on the one side and on the other, I then use my 
small dice (after the customary manner of your 
other worships) in obedience to the law, semper 
in stipulationibus f. de regulis juris, and the 
law versale verifieth that, eod. tit. semper in 
obscure quod minumum est, sequinur; canon- 
ized in c. in obscuris eod. tit; lib. 6.” 

In its second issue, 15th November, 1926. 
Tue Art Dicest reproduced one of the clay 
tablets and one of the sculptures and gave an 
account of the controversy, which was then two 
years old. 


Swartwout on Arts Commission 

Egerton Swartwout, New York architect, has 
been appointed to the Commission of Fine 
Arts ‘7 President Hoover. The commission 
has ge. al supervisory powers over plans for 
federal »uildings and monuments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all other projects which 
have to «Jo with the beautification of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Swartwout fills the position vacated 
by Benjamin W. Morris. 
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“Believe It or Not” 


Ripley, of “Believe It or Not” fame, has (to 
use the American language) nothing on the 
famous Hendrik Willem Van Loon, who in 
the Aug. 26 issue of The Nation digs up (more 
Americanese) this on the word “silhouette”: 

“Monsieur Etienne de Silhouette had a bright 
idea. He would coin a new phrase and fash- 
ionable society would take it up and all would 
be well with the world. 

“Monsieur Etienne de Silhouette was in a 
very difficult position. Fashionable society had 
called upon him in its hour of need. Fashion- 
able society was going broke. 
broke so fast and so thoroughly that fashion- 
able society had noticed it, and when fash- 
ionable society notices anything at all, it is 


It was going 


time for the world to sit up and take notice. 

“The world sat up and took notice while 
Monsieur Etienne de Silhouette put on his best 
pair of blue clocked silk stockings to give no- 
tice to His Majesty the King that he was willing 
to accept the dignity which His Majesty’s mis- 
tress had so kindly bestowed upon him. 

“When he drove back to Paris, a great sigh 
of relief went up among the card-tables of 
Versa‘lles and snuff-boxes moved gaily from 
hand to hand. Pompadour was almost civil 
to France. (What sublime gall! ‘France, come 
here! France, bring me my knitting! and the 
descendant of Holy Louis actually ran and 
fetched!) And everybody was happy. 

“Except Monsieur de Silhouette. For he was 
a stern man and an honest man, but he had 
no sense of humor and so he had believed what 
the King and the Pompadour had told him— 
that it was up to him to save the French 
Monarchy from bankruptcy. 

“Silhouette, a Ledger on Legs, studied the 
budget of the Kingdom as he had studied the 
returns of his subordinates when he was col- 
lector of internal revenue. He quickly detected 
the leak and reported to His Majesty that he 
knew the remedy. His Majesty bade him go 
ahead. 

“Silhouette went ahead. If the country was 
to be thrifty, why not begin right at home? 
And why not teach thrift to the little play- 
mates of His Majesty, who could afford it 
better than the peasantry on their estates? 

“A new slogan was invented: ‘It is smart 
to be thrifty.’ A new law was passed, cutting 
all royal pensions in half, and another law 
threatening to tax the land of the nobility. 
Then, as a final gesture of thrift, ‘Would their 
Royal Highnesses and their Serene Highnesses 
and their just plain, ordinary Highnesses kindiy 
sell their extra plate to help the State get a 
little cash?” 

“It was the greatest joke ever perpetrated 
upon the French people. Thriving through 
thrift! The country went Silhouette-mad. Peo- 
ple gave Silhouette dinners where they served 
nothing but dry bread and drier water. The 
black and white artists who patronized the 
country fairs and who would cut you a ‘spit- 
ting image’ of yourself for one hundredth the 
price of an oil painting, called their cheap 
little portraits Silhouette pictures. ‘Don’t for- 
get, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is smart to be 


BRUMMER GALLERY, Inc. 
Works of Art 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 
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Woodward Wins the Crowninshield Prize 


“Storm Beaten,’ by Stanley W. Woodward. 


The Summer exhibitions of the art colonies 
throughout the United States have brought 
forth many new pictures of merit which ‘in 
the season now starting will be seen in group 
and one-man shows in New York, Boston and 
the other centers of art. There was a crop 
of Summer prize winners, too, and notable 
among them is the oil, “Storm Beaten,” by 
Stanley W. Woodward, of Framingham, Mass., 
which won the Crowninshield award for the 
best work in the Stockbridge exhibition. In 


thrifty! Have your thrift picture taken! Have 
your Silhouette picture taken!” 

“Silhouette, the honest but dumb financier, 
who thought he could save his nation by preach- 
ing that thrift like charity began in the parlor, 
lasted exactly eight months. Then he was 
allowed to retire to his country-place, where 
he spent the remaining few years of his life 
going to mass and writing a number of very 
dull volumes on subjects of a vaguely philo- 
sophical nature. 


“But seventy years after his death he en- | 


joyed a short moment of posthumous glory. 
The covers of the Dictionary of the Academy 
were opened wide to receive a distinguished 
newcomer. The word ‘silhouette’ was officially 
admitted as an active member of the French 
language. It meant ‘the portrait of a person 
in profile, showing only the outline!’ 

“So much for the first great hero of smart- 


the last few years Mr. Woodward has been 
steadily gaining fame as a marine painter. 
Besides the jom and movement of his 
interpretations of the sea, handled in oil with 
the limpidity of water color, critics have rec- 
ognized a decorative color quality that gives 
them a double appeal. 

Malvina Hoffman won the sculpture prize 
it Stockbridge with the bronze, “Bill Work- 
ing,” and Helen E. Knox the water color prize 
with “The Red Jar.” 


treec 


ish thrift and thrifty smartness. If you ever 
drive through Brie-sur-Marne, you may sti!] 
see where he lies buried. But you won’t notice 
any monument.” 


Miss Ballard, Collector 
Like father, like daughter. The flair for 
antique rugs possessed by James H. Ballard of 


St. Louis, who died last April and who gave a 
collection of 133 of them to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and 78 to the St. Louis Mu- 
seum, has been passed on to Berenice Ballard 

“T am carrying on in my father’s footsteps.” 
she said in an interview. “For many years I 
was his companion on his journeys around the 
world in his search for rare carpets. I feel that 
I have inherited my father’s predilection for 
these beautiful rugs, and it is my purpose to 
take up their collection where he left off. I 
have some 60 already.” 
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Thee AMBASSADOR 


Vv LOS ANGELES Vv 


A COOL 22 ACRE 
California playground 
CROWNED by a GREAT 


HOTEL 


No hotel in the world offers 
such varied attractions as the 
AMBASSADOR, “The Great 
Hotel that Seems Like Home” 
—the center of Los Angeles and 
Hollywood social life. 


— 


Continuous program of outdoor 
and indoor diversion. 22-acre 
park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole 
miniature golf course, archery, 
flowered pergola walks, cactus 
gardens. 


An all talking picture theatre, 
world-famous Cocoanut grove 
for dancing parties. Riding and 
all sports. 35 smart shops. 


Ambassador convention audito- 
rium seats 7000. Guests have 
privilege of champion 18-hole 


Rancho Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Rates 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH 
BATH as low as $5 per Day 
Write for Chef's Booklet of California 


Recipes and Information 


v 


THE AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS SYSTEM 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 


THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, PALM BEACH 


THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
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At Any Rate, Corot'’s ‘ 


‘Lake Nemi” Remains 


“The Lake of Nemi,” by Corot. 


If Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot could return 
to the vistas of Lake Nemi he probably would 
not know the place. Pumps have been working 
for four and a half years, and the second of the 
so-called “emperors’ ships” (Caligula’s or Tibe- 
rius’s) has been left high and dry by the reced- 
ing water. The lake is now less than one-third 
of the original. The pumping, however, will be 
continued until next year, when the level will 
be lowered another 12 feet. The second ship, 
trussed in a metal frame, will then be drawn up 
the bank and placed under a gigantic roof, by 


“Incredible” 


Pittsburgh has its Carnegie International, 


| Washington its Corcoran Biennial, Philadelphia 


its Pennsylvania Academy annual, New York 


| its National Academy annual, Chicago its great 
| showing of American art each Fall. 
| almost alone among the large cities of the 
| country, has no outstanding annual exhibition. 
| Albert Franz Cochrane, writing in the Boston 


Boston, 


Transcript, makes a plea to remedy this con- 


| dition: 


“It seems incredible that a great city, home 
of America’s oldest museum, and annually the 


| Mecca of several thousand art students, and 
| many more thousands seeking general cultural 
| education in our colleges 


and universities, 


| should be lacking in opportunities of examining, 


in wide perspective, contemporary art in all 
its changes, phases and progress. 

“An analogy would be Boston with a 
symphony orchestra playing only compositions 
by local musicians, a public library that 
would countenance only the works of Boston 
authors, and an opera house that would light 
up only for the presentation of our own scores 
and lyrics. Such a condition, if thinkable, 
would stifle general appreciation of music and 
literature, and render atrophic creative genius. 
And yet, such a state, somewhat modified, ex- 
ists in the arts of painting and sculpture. 

“Perhaps it is a bit surprising to remem- 
ber that the very ward ‘museum’ does not 


| the side of the first one. 
with a 78-foot beam. 

Corot’s “Lake Nemi,” belonging to Percy M. 
Turner and reproduced herewith by courtesy 
of the Independent Gallery of London, was 
painted in the 70’s. It will take from 10 to 15 
years for the rains to restore the lake to the 
condition in which Corot saw it. 

Heretofore it has been held that these two 
great rafts, supposed to have been sunk in a 
storm, were used for the emperors’ orgies. Now 
the traces of numerous altars indicate they may 
have been used for religious purposes. Still— 
| Silenus and Venus may have required altars. 


It is 242 feet long, 


derive from the Greek ‘mausoleion’—tomb of 
the dead—but rather from ‘Mouseion’—temple 
of the Muses. 


“The Boston Museum is a magnificent 
tomb of past splendors, a treasury of the 
ages. It is a marvelous storehouse of golden 
dreams, an easily tapped source of inspira- 
tion for artist and public. But the present 
also has its own dreams and aspirations 

“It is not necessary to afrange an enor- 
mous display of contemporary art, nor yet one 
that seeks to recognize the idiosyncrasies of 
individual eccentrics. We do not expect of our 
symphony orchestra the compositions of every 
Tom, Dick and Harry, nor do we require that 
our library accept every volume that issues 
from the press. In art we would appreciate 
most a limited, well-edited and discriminating 
collection, combining the best of local work 
with the best of that from outside sources. 

“The effects of such an annual exhibition 

cannot fail to be salutary.” 


Fistiana 

Dispatches from London tell of the victory 
of Teddy John over Ted Giles at the Croydon 
| Stadium, the referee stopping the fight in the 
eighth round after Giles had been badly pun- 
ished. 

Teddy John, aged 25, is an artist. He is 
the son of the famous English painter Augustus 
John. Occupying ringside seats were the 
puglist’s mother, his sister and his brother. “It 
was a splendid fight and I am proud o my 
boy’s courage,” said the mother. 
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Read what actual 
USERS SAY 


of this amazing 


MONGOL 
COLORED PENCIL 


Louis XIV Tapestry for a Steel Museum 










si G ives a good solid homo- 

geneous color plan, 
free from blemishes, pile-ups 
| of color.” 







866 











“A smooth, rich and beautiful 
water color effect with this 
| wonderful pencil.” 


COLORED 
LIBLE 


INDE 









Gobelin Tapestry—“Entry of Alexander the Great Into Babylon.” | ‘We appreciate the hard thin 
lead, the brilliant colors, the 


A Gobelin tapestry portraying the triumphal | cording to its history as given out by the gal- | fine point.” 


entry of Alexander the Great into conquered | leries. Later it passed into the possession of a 
Babylon, woven from a cartoon by Charles noble Hungarian family, and it was from this 
Lebrun, has been acquired by John Woodman | Source that the ‘Silberman firm acquired the 
- ? 


. You too will agree .. . it’s 
iggi 2 E. & A. Si i = z : , ! 
ee joven Meunier ie shows tanding in his war ors Nreny- ta Soe 


i etiiads “Wileas Te to ection lh cn. 6 chariot, drawn by elephants toward a great and one dollar, for the assort- 
eee: Seem Eb Sh COEEREE Se See ii gateway in the city walls. Behind the Mace- | ment of 12 different colors. 
ol the decorations of the museum, which was | donian conqueror ride his soldiers, and beside 
designed to illustrate the use of steel from pre- 


the chariot march men laden with the loot of 
historic times to the present day. Louis XIV war. The path of Alexander is strewn with 


of France at one time owned the tapestry, ac- 


Test this pencil in your work. 












flowers. 



















of these lesser painters comprise most of the 


Paris Analyzed works upon which he must make some com- 


Dorothy Adlow, critic of the Christian Science | ™&"*- He can be democratic only sch far 
| as he must be receptive, willing to give any 
artist a chance to prove his worth. But he 
must eventually place him at his level. At The sketch prize is awarded to 
mer trip to the “Capital of the Art World.” this point, he reveals his weakness. He feels the one showing greatest 
“The favorites in Paris,” wrote Miss Adlow, | intimidated. He dares not articulate clearly originality in the use of colored 
a word which he may be heard to murmur : : : 
often, namely, mediocrity. pencils, or the most interesting 
“One should not apply a too strenuous meas- application. 
casso’s drawings the day, the month and year | wre of worth to works by such men. They 
of production are appended beneath each pho- | must be measured within their limits, enjoyed ‘ d 
tograph. Perhaps there is some Zodiacal sig- | im a smaller, less intense way. The critic writ- the MO ingenious Of mos 
ing for a journal finds himself most of the time important utilization. 
| dealing with works of this class. The great 
works of the past have been sorted and placed. 
They are exclusive. People point at them and | The great, or seemingly great, works of the 
whisper their names on the streets, at cafes or | 


Monitor, has written an analysis of the paint- 






ing situation in Paris, as a result of her Sum- 


“enjoy a popularity exceeding their worth in 
most instances. In some reproductions of Pi- 


The suggestion prize is given for 








nificance. The hierarchy among painters in 
Paris is obvious. There are the chosen few. 







Entries accepted from users of any 
pencils. Each monthly contest 
during 1931 closes last of each 
present are soon isolated and absorbed. .. . month. Entries received too late 
“The display of vast collections of pictures | are entered in following month’s 
with their works; whatever they touch with may reflect - social kindliness, a a and oo oo pts pees poise 
ae Ae ; hospitality in the hearts of committees; but OXCUSEIES: ECSUERES UES SE TUEU 

brush or pen is snatched up, exhibited, listed they do not compliment the intelligence of the re ae 


with a fantastic price. There are those in the | gallery-visiting public. . . . 













at concerts. There is a fetishism in connection 









The Mongol Colored Pencil 








next class, who enjoy popularity, but who “What endless daubing in the name of crepus- | can be sharpened = needle 
° . . 2 li oe : oint. Guaranteed not to 

are not exclusive. Matisse, Picasso, Derain be- cular twilight effects; what brutal slapping on | sank tn odiaasy wee. Gives 
of paint in the name of expressionism! Casual beautiful water color effects! 


long to the first, while painters like Friesz . 
F 6 F en Friesz and and carefree, they sail along, many of these | 
avory and Lhote take the second place. They painters, letting the paint fall where it will. EBERHARD FABER 
are to be seen at salons, though with the under- | Certain tendencies in modern art have given 
standing of occupying the best location. Then | charlatans a loophole. The less trained eye 
there are the lesser ones who must be content to | may be deceived, for general effects may be | EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO.. aa) 
be shoved : : dark 5 7 ; : : r Dept. AD 31-9, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
€ shoved upstairs or into dark corners. attained which are pleasing or provocative. | ieee oma 
“These lesser artists make good disciples, een eee ee 


“If the vogue Were to change to a highly | Enclosed is $1. Please send me 12 different 
ardent followers of greater men. In former | skilled craftsmanship, requiring long study and colored Mongol Colored Indelible Pencils in 
times they would have been well pleased to 


| 

great pains, there would be far fewer contribu- | ae ell siacaeiaiiiaiiaaiea ae 

7 . . . . ° ° ° —_ c c information abou E 

enter the employ of their master; today they | tions, far fewer painters in fact. It is a trait | D 
must shift for themselves. It is an unnatural | 


Eberhard Faber $1200 prize contests. 
nust d ‘ | of the times for many people to participate in 
situation; unfair really, for though innovators | the arts.” 
' 








































are of prime importance there is room and need 
of skillful craftsmen. 


“The critic faces a dilemma, for the works | 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the | 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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A Japanese Show 


An exhibition of Japanese arts from the col- 
Jaehne and Pau! 
Jaehne is being held at the Newark Museum 


lection of Herman A. E. 


this Summer. Textiles dating from the XVIth 


century to the XIXth form the principal fea- 

. f ] f +} : oe 

ture. Some of the finest examples of the rich!y 

patterned brocades and embroideries 

N6 dancers’ costumes and robes of 
priests. 

Outstanding is 


are the 


Buddhist 


a dark blue brocade kimono 
worn by a N6 dancer, probably in the late 
XVIIth century. Its flowing design in silver 
and soft green represents the mythological Ho-o 
bird hovering over the Kiri flower. 
eously plumed Ho-o bird, Chinese in origin, has 
various symbolic meanings and is frequently 
used with the Kiri flower in decorating the Em- 
peror’s personal belongings. The 
forms the Emperor’s crest. 

The Japanese exhibition will continue until 


Fall, when it will be followed by showings of 
Persian and Chinese arts from the Jaehne col- 
lection. 


| 


The gorg- | 


Kiri flower | 





How Many? 


Tue Art Dicest is advised from Berlin that 
a German art society instituted a compilation 
in order to determine the number of artists 
in different countries. According to the re- 
sults obtained, France stands on the top with 
23,000 artists, sculptors and architects. Ger- 
many comes second with 13,500, while third 
place is taken by the United States with 5,000. 
Then follow Japan, Hungary and Austria with 
2,000 each. 

These figures are manifestly wrong as 
regards the United States, that little credence 
can be put in them as a whole. Instead of 5,000 
artists, sculptors and architects in the United 
States there are undoubtedly more than 30,000. 
“The Art Annual” for 1929 gives the names 
and addresses of approximately 4.000 artists 
and sculptors alone. This list comprises only 
those who exhibit or belong to art societies, 
and does not include the many thousands of 
commercial artists, etc. Boyd’s City Dispatch, 
New York, lists 15,299 names of architects. 


so 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art dexmed | by a reader. 





Over-night comfort pied 


and a sumptuous 


breakfast for as 
little as three dollars 


Hurried and harried transients, 
: 
the milk 


train irks, even dyed -in-the- 


suburbanites whom 


wool New Yorkers who choose 
at times to awake near their 
oflices—to these the Barbizon- 
Plaza offers room and bath, a 
delicious breakfast—for as little 
as three dollars. 


In Manhattan's Golden 
Horseshoe of hotels, the 
Barbizon-Plaza is convenient to 
the smartest shops, theatres and 
clubs. 
and lagoons of Central Park it 


Overlooking the trees 


affords peace and quiet when 
rest is desired. 


And if you're seeking gaiety, 
you ll find that, too, at the 
Barbizon-Plaza. Francis Felton’s 
dance orchestra at dinner and 


supper hours (and, by the way, 





there's no cover charge for 


guests). Card rooms always at 
your disposal. A sun-tan roof 
where you may bask in comfort. 
If literary, you ll enjoy brows- 
ing through the library. W hat- 
ever your whim may be, the 
Barbizon-Plaza offers complete 


satisfaction. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL 


101 west 58th street - central park south - new york 


ROOM, BATH and CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
FROM $17 WEEKLY; FROM $3 DAILY 








Tell This Story! 


The History Club of the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville, is sponsoring a 
competition for the best oil painting of the first 
army of the Lone Star State, as described by 
Noah Smithwick. A prize of $100 is being 
offered. All pictures must be in Kingsville by 
Oct. 10. For further details and Smithwick’s 
description address Florence Nierman, secretary, 
The History Club, Kingsville, Tex. 


Smithwick’s description of the “first Texas 


army” is nearly 1,000 words long—too long 
to be quoted here. The following extract is 
typical: 


“Buckskin breeches were the nearest approach 
tc uniform and there was wide diversity even 
there, some being new and soft and yellow, 
while others, long familiar with rain and grease 
and dirt, had become hard and black and shiny. 
Some from having passed through the process 
of wetting and drying on the wearer while he 
sat on the ground or on a chunk before the fire 
with his knees elevated at an angle of eighty- 
five degrees, had assumed an advanced posi- 
tion at the knee, followed by a corresponding 
shortening of the lower front length, exposing 
shins as guiltless of socks as a Kansas senator’s. 

“Boots being an unknown quantity, some 
wore shoes and some moccasins. Here a broad- 
brimmed sombrero overshadowed the military 
cap at its side; then the tall ‘beegum’ rode 
familiarly beside a coonskin cap, with the tail 
hanging down behind, as all well-regulated tails 
should do. Here a big American horse loomed 
above the nimble Spanish pony ranged beside 
him; then a half-broke mustang pranced beside 
a sober, methodical mule. Here a bulky roll 
of bed quilts jostled a pair of ‘store’ blankets; 
then the shaggy brown buffalo contrasted with 
the gaily checkered counterpane on which the 
manufacturer had lavished all the skill of dye 
and weave known to the art—mayhap it was 
part of the dowry a wife brought her husband 
on her wedding day, and surely the day-dreams 
she wove into its simple folds held in them no 
shadow of a presentiment that it might be his 
winding sheet.” 


Sculptor Becomes Cabinet Member 


Albania went to the fine arts for her new 
Minister of National Economy, allotting the 
post to Said Toptani, the nation’s leading 
sculptor. This is believed to be the first time 
in modern history that a sculptor has been made 
a cabinet member. Maybe Albania felt that 
a man to be an artist must have a good ground- 
ing in economy. 
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Mrs. Abbey’s Will 


Mrs. Mary Gertrude Abbey, widow of the 
American decorative painter and muralist, Ed- 
win Austin Abbey (1852-1911), when she died 
in London on June 20, left a fortune that may 
reach more than $200,000. Her will, filed in 
New York, does not reveal the approximate 
amount, but provides that practically all her 
wealth is to be used in promoting art. 

A trust fund of $100,000 is left to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design to form the Edwin 
Austin Abbey Memorial Trust Fund for Mural 
Paintings, the income to be employed to give 
commissions to “highly gifted, trained artists 
to execute mural paintings, and no work shall 
be commissioned with any regard to the pe- 
cuniary needs of the artist nor shall any part 
of the fund be used for building purposes.” 

Mrs. Abbey left Chelsea Lodge, the artist’s 
home and studio in London, to the Royal 
Academy there “for a museum for the people 
of Great Britain and the benefit of the public.” 
The gift includes the entire contents of the 
house, including Mr. Abbey’s paintings, draw- 
ings, studies and sketch books, and all his 
works of art and antiques, none of which are 
to be removed. Three-elevenths of the residue 
of the estate is left for the museum’s mainte- 
nance. 

The remaining eight-elevenths of the residue 
is left'to the National Academy, with the stip- 
ulation that two-elevenths are to be used as 
an endowment for “the foundation and main- 
tenance of professorships and classes in decora- 
tive design and mural painting and for no 
other purpose.” 


Chicago Art Auctions 


The Chicago Book and Art Auctions, Inc., 
was founded in the Summer of 1930 by a small 
group of business and professional men, art 
and book lovers, who believed that the time 
was ripe for the Middle West to have such a 
clearing house for its collectors. Since then the 
institution has handled numerous collections 
of art and books, and dispersed them with sur- 
prising success. 

Paul Steinbrecher, the president, points out 
that the institution acts as an educational as 
well as a commercial factor in Mid-Western art 
circles: 

“It is hoped that art collectors of the Middle 
West will appreciate that such an auction 
house in Chicago will add zest, interest and 
stimulation to collecting, will afford the thrill 
and satisfaction of quick and convenient per- 
sonal attendance at sales to inspect before buy- 
ing and to purchase at their price, will afford 
a quick and ready market, will present unusual 
opportunities by acting as a magnet to draw 
into this market rare and desirable offerings, 
will tend to hold in this part of the country 
many rare and much desired items that other- 
wise would be sent elsewhere; in short, those 
who desire to add to their collections, those who 
establish collections, those who wish to buy or 
sell rare unusual books, etchings, paintings, art 
objects, need an auction house, as a bank 
needs a clearing house, or a stock or grain 
brokerage house an exchange—with this 
slight difference, such an auction house stimu- 
lates a lasting appreciation for the beautiful. 
and encourages and fosters fine hobbies that 
add to the joys of living.” 
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Borglum Talks 


Gutzon Borglum is back from Europe and 
he was interviewed by a staff writer of the 
Herald Tribune ci Aug. 22 as he was eating 
a dish of blueberries in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion just before he departed for Washington 
and for Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills, 
where those four colossal heads of great presi- 
dents are being carved. He had been to Poland 
to witness the dedication of his statue of Wood- 
row Wilson; to Denmark, birthplace of his 


parents, and to seven other nations, including 
Italy, to which, he told the interviewer, he 
never allowed himself to go as a young man 
for fear of being “corrupted” by the great 
ancients. Even Rodin, he thought, had been 
influenced, though he was 59 when he went 
there. “I know of no painter or sculptor who 
hasn’t come back from Italy corrupted,” he 
is quoted as saying. 

“The Italians aren’t producing any art yet,” 
he told the reporter, “and they won’t until 
they get out from under their quantity- 
produced religious art, but they are excavating 
their ancient art. They realize that art is 
gone today in Italy.” 

It was a fine interview, one that any city 
editor would be glad to get, and it ranged 
from art to economics. It was 700 words long. 

No art of consequence has been produced 
anywhere in Europe or America for the last 
30 years except “a little in England, because 
England is so conservative,” is the way the 
Herald Tribune paraphrased Mr. Borglum:. He 
found the lack of “inspired men” in art typical 
of an age in which there was no great financial, 
industrial or political leadership either. 

This Winter Mr. Borglum said he would 
work on the new models for his monument 
to the Confederacy on that other mountain— 
—Stone Mountain—in Georgia, which has 
been the subject of so much talk and strife. 


Kent on Guggenheim Board 
Among five members newly appointed to the 
advisory board of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation is Rockwell Kent, artist and author. 
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“Bayley” Is Back 


15 


“Mrs. Baylinson,’ by A. S. Baylinson. 


When fire destroyed the Lincoln Arcade in 
New York last January, practically the entire 
life work of A. S. Baylinson, for fourteen years 
secretary of the Society of Independent Art- 
ists, went up in the flames. About 250 can- 
vases, the product of more than twenty years’ 
creative activity, constituted his loss. Taking 
the blow like a Spartan, the artist opened a 
new studio and started anew. The interven- 
ing months have been fertile ones, and “Bay- 
ley,” as he is affectionately called by his as- 
sociates, today has fifteen pictures to show for 
his efforts. 

Reproduced herewith is the first painting 
done in his new studio at 54 West 74th Street 





Texan Acquires a Romney 
Rhodes S. Baker, art collector of Dallas, 
Texas, has purchased from the Newhouse Gal- 
leries, New York, Romney’s portrait of Eliza- 
beth Sage, née Elizabeth Whalley, a work 
painted in 1768, when the artist was 34 years 
old, and belonging to his pre-Italian period. 











Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57th Street, N.Y. 
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The Hopi Show 





Large Hopi Jar, Mrs. Willie Healing, Polacca. 


The second annual exhibition of Hopi arts, 
“The Hopi Craftsman,” held by the Museum 
of Northern Arizona at Flagstaff, revealed that 
the ‘work of its sponsors in reviving the an- 
cient tribal arts of the Hopi has not been in 
vain. Not only were the exhibits more numer- 
ous, sales larger and attendance greater than 
at the previous display, but the workmanship 
showed decided improvement. The 375 ex- 
amples represented 49 classifications, in each 
of which first and second money prizes and 
honorable mentions were awarded. Total sales 
and prize money sent back to the reservation 
totalled more than $2,000, aside from the large 
number of orders the museum booked. 

The Hopi have a larger range of arts than 
any other Indian group in the United States. 
Their artists and craftsmen are honored mem- 
bers of the villages, and the community pos- 
sessing the most skilled is envied. Such a 
village today is Hotevilla, which received the 
museum prize for winning the greatest number 
of awards. The success of the exhibition was 
due in part to a visit Mary-Russell F. Colton, 
the curator, paid the reservation 

From “The Hopi Craftsman” exhibition the 
museum has selected a representative group of 
the finest pieces to be included in the great 
Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, next Winter. 
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Prize Winning Hopi Basket, by Helen Loma- 
heftewa, of Shungopovi. 
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Faure’s Visit 


Dr. Elie Faure, distinguished French phil- 
osopher and writer on art, is making a tour of 
the world, and in doing so he knocked off a 
corner of the United States. In other words 
he spent ten days in California, and nowhere 
else. 

Arriving at Los Angeles on Aug. 12, from 
Mexico, where he was the guest of Diego 
Rivera, he delivered a lecture on the 13th at 
the California Art Club on “The Trend of Art 
in the World Today,” which was translated 


| into English for the 300 members and guests 


by Julian E. Garnsey, past president of the club. 


| He visited the Huntington Library and Art 


Gallery, the museums, and several of the motion 
| picture studios. Then Dr. Faure motored to 
| Santa Barbara where he was the guest of Mrs. 
| George Washington Smith at the new Renais- 
sance Gallery, and caught the train for San 
Francisco, where he lectured under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Art Association. On 
Aug. 22 he sailed for Japan. 

| American art lovers will be sorry Dr. Faure 
couldn’t tarry longer. They know him mainly 
for his four-volume “A History of Art” and 
“The Dance Over Fire and Water.” He is now 
keenly interested in the future of the motion pic- 
ture as an art medium. One of his recent 
books is “The Art of Cineplastics.” 


Renting Art in England 


The “art library,” or picture lending mov 
ment, is gaining momentum not only in Amer- 
ica but in England as well. Latest reports 
from London state that this policy of circulat- 
ing works of art at a comparatively low rental 
fee, with the option of buying, is coming into 
increased favor with art lovers of moderate 
means. The Picture Lending Society is the 
initial sponsor of the scheme in London, but it 
is expected that art firms will not be long in 
following suit. 

The plan appears to be a boon to artist and 
layman alike, since, as the Christian Science 
Monitor reports, many English artists are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to sell enough of 
their work to make a living. Some are getting 
their chief income from woodcuts, selling a 
large number of prints at a small price. Others 
are turning their talents to advertising art. 


“La Belle Ferroniére” 


Another phase of the Hahs vs. Duveen case 
has been settled. While the crial was pending 
and before Sir Joseph settled with Mme. Andrée 
Hahn by paying a large sum of money, the 
Illustrated London News reproduced as the 
plaintiff's “La Belle Ferroniere” a work that 
was a very bad variation of the supposed 
Leonardo da Vinci in the Louvre. Mme. Hahn 
threatened a suit for damages, and now the 
periodical has published a full page layout, 
showing all three. 

The caption under Mme. Hahn’s picture 
says: “The Magnificent Picture in the Col- 
lection of Mme. Andrée Hahn.” 


Old Masters Are Remarried 


Through a bequest from the late Sir Otto 
Beit, the National Gallery, London, has ac- 
quired a brilliant example of Gerard Terborch, 
a full-length “Portrait of a Dutch Lady.” Dr. 
von Bode, in his catalogue of the Beit col- 
lection .in 1913, described the painting as a 
companion work to the National Gallery’s 
“Portrait of a Gentleman,” by the side of 








which it has been hung. 


| 








Cleveland’s 


“Nautch Dancer,” by Waylande Gregory. 
Posed by Gilda Gray. 


Waylande Gregory, 26 year old Cleveland 
sculptor, is now represented in the permanent 
collection of the Cleveland Museum by two 
of his latest and, considered by the critics, 
finest works—“Beaten Dog” and “Nautch 
Dancer.” Gregory, a master of feeling, has in 
his short career won many prizes and has had 
his work acquired by numerous museums. 
“Beaten Dog” was awarded first prize as the 
best piece of ceramic sculpture in the last an- 
nual exhibition of Cleveland Artists and Crafts- 
men. In “Nautch Dancer,” for which Gilda 
Gray, well-known dancer posed, the sculptor 
successfully captured the rhythmic, flowing 
movements so finely felt in Miss Gray’s rendi- 
tion of the dance. 

The acquisition of the Gregory sculptures is 
consistent with Cleveland’s program of sponsor- 
ing her native artists. City, museum and artists 
work together as a sort of “art triumvirate.” 


Board That Pepys Played On 


The National Art-Collections Fund has pre- 
sented to the London Museum, Lancaster 
House, the gaming table which James II gave 
to Pepys. The board, designed above for 
draughts or chess and below for backgammon 
and cribbage, is inlaid in parquetry with ivory 
and various woods. It was formerly the prop- 
erty of the late John Pepys Cockerell and was 
sold at Sotheby’s last April. A small ivory 
box contains the dice and markers. 
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America’s Folk Art Being Recognized as an Aesthetic Expression 


America’s folk art, heretofore the recipient of 
little attention from the nation—a nation often 
criticized for its unbalanced devotion to foreign 
culture—is now being examined for its aesthetic 
interest. Paintings by untutored and often un- 
known artists are now being judged at their 
true worth as naive, honest expressions of the 
spirit of a people. Along with this increase in 
appreciation and demand comes an increase in 
demand’s inseparable twin—price. Pictures 
which a few years ago were sold for from $1 
to $5 are now bringing as much as $5,000. Ex- 
amples by such rare artists as Edward Hicks 
and Joseph Pickett are held almost priceless. 

The Newark Museum, ever trying to foster 
an interest in native art, has taken steps to 
build up what will some day be a great col- 
lection of American folk art. From the ex- 
hibition of “American Primitives,” held there 
last year, the museum has acquired as a nucleus 
eight oil paintings and a water color portrait. 
The outstanding canvas in this group is the 
large landscape, “The Council Tree at Cory- 
ell’s Ferry,’ by Joseph Pickett, the store- 
keeper of New Hope, Pa., who, with no fqrmal 
instruction, painted scenes of remarkable vigor 
and freshness, depicting the history of his native 
town. Another landscape, previously owned by 
J. B. Neumann, is signed by L. Whitney, an 
unknown artist whose work is said to show 
characteristics of the early Flemish masters. 
Except for these two, the museum’s pictures are 
by unnamed men, probably itinerant sign and 
carriage painters who traveled about the coun- 
try getting commissions for portraits. 

The current issue of the American Mercury 
contains an interesting article by Holger Cahill 
on this aspect of our national art. Excerpts 
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“Council Tree at Coryell’s Ferry,’ by Joseph Pickett 


follow: “The most numerous of all types of 
American folk art are the portraits. There 
seems always to have been a good market for 
portraits in this country. They were painted by 
the itinerant ‘limners’, most of them glorified 
sign-painters, who were a feature of New Eng- 
land village life a century ago. The story of 
the limners would be a curious and interest- 
ing addition to Americana if we could recon- 
struct it. Most of it is lost, but here and 
there a remarkable character emerges to suggest 
the wealth of personality that lay behind the 
making of this anonymous art. 

“Though we know little of the old portrait 
painters themselves, we know a good deal about 
their methods. They were the first to intro- 
duce quantity production into art. In Winter 
they painted sets of stock pictures, usually in 
pairs, male and female. Background, acces- 
sories, clothing and hands were painted in. 
These were of a type to flattet the sitter—the 
men’s clothing of a solid and conventional 
cut, and the women’s dresses of rich stuff cov- 
ered with ribbons and lace. The background 
was arranged with fluted pillars and decorative 
hangings, and there were bibelots of various 
kinds as accessories—well-bound books with 
French and Latin titles for the lady or gentle- 
man with literary tastes, flowers for the fair, 
newspapers, prayer books and spectacles for 
the middle-aged and dependable. It was an 
upper-class setting and well calculated to im- 
press the sturdy New England dirt farmers 
and their wives. 

“In Summer the limners went from town to 
town hunting heads for their stock figures. 
The sitter would select the figure he liked best 
and have his face painted in the blank space 
between the hair and the collar. The fee for 
this modest glorification was usually from $10 to 
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$40. Many of these portraits may be found to- 
day in the shops of New England antique 
dealers. For some years the best market for 
them has been in: the Middle West, where 
prosperous people are willing to pay good prices 
for ancestors to hang on the walls of their 
homes. 

“Most of these portraits are bad, but some 
of them are surprisingly good. It is remark- 
able how much of the individuality of each 
sitter some of the limners were able to put into 
their pictures, and what delight they took in 
the treatment of surfaces, especially when they 
were painting the details of women’s costumes. 
Their space division is often very good, and 
even where the color is not distinguished the 
picture is held together by a telling pattern 
of light and shade. The best of the portraits 
have a personal quality, a directness, and a 
unity which one does not always find in the 
work of the acclaimed American masters. .. . 

“It is remarkable what good craftsmen some 
of the folk painters were. Many of their 
paintings, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
are in a better state of preservation than the 
work of painters of far greater reputation, and, 
presumably, of far greater technical knowledge. 
This is not surprising when one considers 
that the tradition out of which their work came 
was in some respects not unlike that of the old 
masters. That is to say, it was a tradition 
of craftsmanship which grew out of the han- 
dling of tools and materials, rather than an 
academic tradition passed on by schools. Since 
it was not painting by the book or by a set of 
rules it is not unusual to see in it strong local 
differences of style—differences which transcend 
the difference of one academician from another. 

“Joseph Pickett was an amateur with no 
schooling whatsoever, and had to improvise his 

[Continued on page 26] 
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“Queen Helen” 





“Self Portrait,” by Helen Wills Moody 


Helen Wills Moody, greatest of women tennis 
players, may also be on the road to fame in 
the field of art. That Mrs. Moody is mak- 
ing steady progress is shown by the self por- 
trait in oil now on view at the Grand Central 





Art Galleries, New York. This painting of the | 
champion executing an overhead smash con- | 


tains the rhythm and movement of the stroke 
—a weapon which “Queen Helen” has em- 
ployed with decisive effect on aspirants to her 
crown. It is natural that as an artist Mrs. 
Moody should seek to capture the grace and 
beauty that distinguishes her game on the 
courts. 

One critic on viewing the painting said: 
“Mrs. Moody transfers her impressions of the 
beauty of action to the canvas and, although 
the eye of the realist may find fault with her 
drawing and technical equipment, many will 
realize that she is striving to do more than 
merely reproduce what the camera does so effec- 
tively.” 
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| mention will be awarded in each group. 


An Art Fiesta 


Art is going to have a Roman holiday in 
Los Angeles during the first 15 days of Sep- 
tember. It will be called the “California Artists’ 
Fiesta” and will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Artists’ Council of the Civic 
Bureau of Music and Art in conjunction with 
a still larger event, “La Fiesta de Los Angeles,” 


celebrating the 150th anniversary of the found- | 
art patrons, museum | 


ing of the city. Artists, 


officials, have joined for a great “art fortnight,” 


one of the features of which will be an “art | 


lane” more than a mile long in which the works 
of California painters and sculptors will be 
exhibited in windows. 


work hung under the direction of the different 
committees. 

The fiesta was scheduled to start with a 
reception at the California Art Club on Sunday, 
Aug. 30. Next on the list was a “Pageant of 
Arts” on Sept. 1; then a parade with “art 


The wall space of pub- | 
lic and commercial galleries will be filled with | 








European Shows 


The European exhibitions scheduled for tours 
under the auspices of the College Art Assecia- 
tion during 1931-32 are now complete. The 
last three booked are the Petites Tuileries ex- 
hibition, the modern Catalan, and the modern 
Hungarian, all organized by Mrs. Audrey Mc- 
Mahon, director of traveling exhibitions. 

The Petites Tuileries show comprises a large 
group of oils and water colors by the best 
known of the Paris painters as well as many, 
who, although prominent in France, have aot 
yet received recognition in America. It will 
have a New York showing at the Wildenstein 
Galleries, Sept. 14-28, previous to being sent to 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis, and on tour. 

The exhibition of modern Catalan painting 
contains a representative selection from the in- 
tensely nationalistic school around Barcelona. 
A feature is 18 sketches of Catalan artists by 
Picasso. Other internationally known artists 


| included are Pruna, Miro, Durancamps, Togores 


floats” Sept. 4. The climax is set for Sept. | . 
, oe ‘tinier tes pr | Dayton Art Institute, Rhode Island School of 


ll, “art day.” 


Nine classes of art will be shown, extending | 


from oil paintings to pictorial 
Gold, silver and bronze medals and honorable 


H. M. 


photography. | 


Kurtzworth is general art director of the fiesta, | 


and E. Roscoe Shrader chairman of exhibitions. 


Carpeaux’s Venus 


The reproduction chosen for the cover of 
this issue of Tue Art Dicest is “The Crouch- 
ing Venus,” a small marble statuette by Jean 
Baptiste Carpeaux (1827-1875), which Sir 
Joseph Duveen gave to the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City at the same 
time he sold that institution Rembrandt’s “Por- 
trait of a Boy.” 


It is an idealized rendering of the nude, by | 
an artist who was in revolt against the pseudo- | 
He ex- | 
pressed this revolt in “vehement and passionate 
action,” just as the Romanticists in paint | 
expressed their protest against the “classicists” | 


classicism that prevailed in his era. 


by means of color and movement. David 


(1748-1825) and Ingres (1780-1867) had re- 


verted to Greece and Rome; Carpeaux went 


to Donatello and Michelangelo. 
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and Dati. It will visit the Cincinnati Museum, 
Design, Currier Art Gallery, the universities of 
California and Michigan, the Brooklyn Museum. 

On Dec. 7 the exhibition of modern Hun- 
garian painting will be opened in New York 
by the Countess Stephen Bethlen and the 
Count Anton Apponyi at the E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries. 


Agnew’s in New York to Close 

Word comes from London that Thomas 
Agnew & Sons, art dealers of international 
standing, will temporarily close their New York 
branch. This change does affect the London 
and Paris branches of the firm, and it is ex- 
pected that the New York galleries will be re- 
opened in the near future. The American con- 
nections will be handled directly from London. 
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Abstract Realism 





Portrait of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 


by Arnold Ronnebeck. 


In the collection of sculpture owned by the | 
Denver Art Museum, this recently acquired 
bronze head of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
executed by Arnold Ronnebeck holds a rank- 
ing place. Definitely intellectual in quality and 
concept, expressing successfully the complex 
personality of the subject, the head is an ex- 
ample of Ronnebeck’s portraiture at its best. 
Donald J. Baer wrote in the Rocky Mountain 
News: “Though solid in reality, it rises with 
a quiet dignity, a tribute in bronze to the 
abstract beauty shown through the mind of a 
scholar.” 

The sculpture is in the way of a compliment 
of one museum official to another. Mr. Cooma- 
raswamy is the keeper of Indian, Persian and 
Mohammedan art at the Boston Museum, and 
it is largely through his efforts that Boston 
today possesses one of the world’s finest col- 
lections in this field. Mr. Ronnebeck, aside 
from his creative work, was for years art advisor 
to the Denver Museum. 
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Washington’s Sculptor Was Napoleon's Foe 


Disputing the belief that the Houdon bust 
of Washington at Richmond, Va., is the only one 
done of the first President from life, the Caro- 
Art 


attention of THe Art Dicesr to the fact that 


lina Association of Charleston calls the 
it owns a marble bust of Washington by the 
Italian sculptor Giuseppe Ceracchi (1760-1801), 
also made from life. Aside from its historical 
and artistic value, the bust, which rivals the 
full length portrait by Washington’s aide-de- 
(1756-1843), 


Charleston, is of even greater interest because 


camp, John Trumbull also at 
of the romantically tragic life of Ceracchi. 
Bequeathed by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Mid- 


dleton Heyward, the sculpture came into the 
possession of the Carolina Art Association along 
with several other marbles. It was purchased 


in Paris in 1820 by John Izard Middleton, and, | 


for nearly a century, stood in the Middleton 
home, except for the year in which it was hid- 
den underground to escape the ravages of the 
invading Federal armies in the last year of the 
Civil War. 

A description of the bust and the fate of the 
sculptor are given in Elizabeth B. Johnston’s 
“Original Portraits of Washington,” published 
in 1882. The story follows, in part: 

“The name of this artist is associated with 
one of the tragic incidents of the French revo- 


lution, and linked in fame with that of Canova, | 


the greatest sculptor of modern Italy; Ceracchi 
having been employed by Pope Pius VI to assist 
that artist in designing sculptural works for the 
Vatican. He was an ardent Republican and 
came to America in 1791 for the purpose of 
securing the order for the monument, proposed 


by Congress in 1781, to commemorate the inde- | 


pendence of the United States. 

“Ceracchi secured the likenesses of many of 
the distinguished actors in the revolution as a 
basis for his monument; and during the years 
1794 and 1795 he executed in marble portraits 
of Jefferson, Jay, Clinton and others, the models 


for which he afterwards took with him to Ev- | 


rope. Congress ordered from him a_ colossal 
bust of Washington, for which $4,000 was paid. 
It was destroyed in the burning of the Library 
of Congress in 1851. Washington made no note 
of the date of these sittings; but there is not a 
doubt but the bust was 
executed about 1793. 
“He made three busts of Washington. The 
first was the one purchased by Congress; the 
second became the property of the Spanish 
ambassador, which he sent as a gift to the 
‘Prince of Peace,’ Godoy, who was exiled be- 
fore the marble reached Cadiz. This work was 
never unpacked in Spain, but was presented to 
Richard Meade, then United States minister at 
Madrid, who brought it to this country. After 


from life, as it was 
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“Washington,” by Ceracchi. 
Mr. Meade’s death, it was purchased by Gouver- 
neur Kemble, of Cold Spring, N. Y.; and it 
is at present deposited at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. It has been ex- 
quisitely engraved for a bond note embellish- 
ment, but is more familiar through Hall’s print. 
“The third bust [the one in Charleston] was 
retained by the artist. It is of colossal propor- 


tions; and Ceracchi doubtless intended it as 


the model for the Washington which should be 
conspicuous in his monument to Liberty. 

“This marble is closely connected with the 
fate of the artist. ‘Through it he was finally 
tempted to a crime which led to his death. He 
took it to London, through the Italian states, 
and then exhibited it in Paris, where the work 
was so greatly approved that the First Consul 
was induced to give a commission for his own 
bust. This afforded opportunity to the sculptor 
to obtain for himself and two fanatical artist 
friends free access to the presence of Napoleon; 
and, but for timely discovery. they would have 
assassinated him with the famous ‘infernal 
machine,’ the invention of which was accred- 
ited to the Italian Ceracchi. He gave not the 
least evidence of contrition for his guilt, but 
rode to execution in a triumphal car, arrayed in 
a flowing toga, and upon his brow the wreath 
of a victor.” 


Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
1 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Are You 
Entering 
th 


RINGLING 


ART SCHOOL 
this Fall? 


... then here’s 


your route to 


SARASOTA 


Go to school by the Ocean Trail this year 
. . . aboard the newest, largest and most 
magnificent steamers that sail between 
the North and Florida. Have an extra sea- 
going vacation in typical Clyde-Mallory 
luxury, before starting your sessions. The 
sea is lovely in the Fall and the three day 
trip to Jacksonville with an interesting call 
at Charleston, S. C., will supply just the 
bracing tonic you need. Music, dancing, 
deck sports, radio, etc. 


FARES TO SARASOTA 
$45.65 = $83.75 Round 
(Return limit June 15, 1932) 


Including meals and stateroom accommo- 
dations; steamer New York to Jackson- 
ville and return and rail from Jacksonville 
to Sarasota and return. 


to Jacksonville $37 one way 
$55 round trip 
A nominal extra charge of $2 up is made 
for superior accommodations, suites, etc. 
Sailings from New York every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Convenient rail or bus connections from 
Jacksonville direct to Sarasota. 
TAKE YOUR CAR, TOO. 


Low rates for automobiles when accom- 
panied by passengers 
For information and reservations apply to 


ramen “hd 


545 Fifth Ave., or Pier 36, North River 
All Phones: WAlker 5-3000 























San Diego Gallery Enriched by Its Friends 





“Ecce Homo” 


The past year saw a number of important 
additions made to the permanent collections 
of the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego through 
the generosity of its friends. These acquisitions 


| are in line with the two main policies which 


the gallery is following in building its depart- 
ments—the forming of a comprehensive assem- 
blage of Spanish art, and the acquisition of a 
few truly representative examples of all the 
great art epochs, American as well as Euro- 
pean. Under the directorship of Reginald Po- 
land, San Diego is rapidly gaining stature in 
both departments. 

Reproduced herewith is the amusing little 


“Monkey Antiquarian” by Chardin, one of two 
| gifts by William R. Timkin. A monkey is de- 


picted in the clothes of a man, studying a 
miniature painting with the aid of a reading 
glass. Art books and a case with drawers for 
miniatures surround the “antiquarian.” The 
painting, distinguished by the fine quality and 


Sloan Recovering 


John Sloan, noted American artist, submitted 
to a major operation at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Pueblo, Col., on Aug. 10, having made the trip 
from his summer studio at Santa Fe., N. M. 
His recovery is assured by the doctors, but it 
is not expected he will be able to leave the 
hospital until early in September. His illness 
prevents him from serving on the Carnegie 
International’s jury of awards, which convenes 
in Pittsburgh Sept. 12. His work as president 
of the big Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts was 
virtually completed, and he will undoubtedly 
be able to attend the opening on Nov. 30. 

Mr. Sloan, whose studio is in New York, is 
president of the Society of Independent Art- 
ists and of the Art Students League. 


Ringling School Names Faculty 

The faculty of the School of the John and 
Mable Ringling Art Museum at Sarasota, Flo- 
rida, has been filled. Dr. Ludd M. Spivey is 
the director, assisted by Verman Kimbrough. 
George Pearse Ennis heads the staff of instruc- 
tors, which includes John R. Koopman, Ezra 
Winter, Hilton Leech, Ben Earl Looney, John 
H. Phillips, Carl Nordell, Benjamin Turner 
Kurtz and Max Berne Cohen. Mr. Cohen will 


conduct a course in fresco painting. 


and “Mater Dolorosa,” by Dierck Bouts. Gijt of William R. Timkin. 








human viewpoint which made Chardin the fig- 
ure he is in the history of art, was included 
in the great Chardin-Fragonard exhibition in 
France. Mr. Timkin’s other gift was a Dierck 
Bouts, a work in the manner of a diptych, 
“Ecce Homo” and “Mater Dolorosa.” Both 
paintings are from the collection of the Count- 
ess Beraudiere, dispersed last season at an 
American Art Association auction in New 
York. 

Among the other acquisitions are three old 
masters given by Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Timkin 
—“The Repentant Magdalen” by Murillo, a 
Holy Family group by Rubens, and “Sibyl” by 
Ribera. Harry Timkin and William Timkin are 
brothers of Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, the co- 
donor with her husband of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing and many of its treasures. 


The other donations comprise three Ameri- 
can paintings from Mrs. Henry A. Everett of 
Pasadena, Cal., “Captain Smith” by Winslow 
Homer, the likeness of one of the marine paint- 


er’s personal friends; “Lobster Point, Mon- 


hegan” by George Bellows; and “Shy as a Rab- 
bit,” a typical Arthur B. Davies’ lyrical nude 
figure posed against a landscape background. 





“Monkey Antiquarian,” by Chardin. Gift of 
William R. Timkin. 
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The “Real” Turner 


It is a valuable service that Walter Bayes 
has rendered the field of art history with his 
“Turner: A Speculative Portrait” (London; 
Geoffrey Bles; $2.50), in which he clears away 
much of the fiction the years have attached 
to the name of Turner. As the title implies, 
the author has allowed himself a certain amount 
of intelligent guesswork, drawing upon his first- 
hand knowledge of the experience of other ar- 
tists in explaining the personality of Turner. 
Thus the book is not only a lively treatment 
of its subject, but contains racy reminiscences 
of contemporaries. Frank Rutter of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times terms the book a “judicious 
and nicely balanced analysis of the man and 
the painter.” 

“Mr. Bayes has nailed down the most valu- 
able facts,” wrote Mr. Rutter. “His wit cuts like 
a razor through the sentimental inaccuracies 
which have presented Turner as a man, un- 
happy, unrewarded, a genius struggling through 
adversity. He tartly reminds us that Turner 
was a painter, who from early childhood found 
ready employment at his art, and at an in- 
creasing rate of pay; who was made associate 


of the Royal Academy at 24; who found pa- | 


trons ever ready to extend him hospitality who 
was so little neglected by his contemporaries 
that he left at his death considerably over 
100,000 pounds ($500,000) .” 

“As a matter of fact, Turner, like most 
successful artists, was an exceedingly good 
business man. Indeed his commercial instinct 
was probably the cause of that dual existence 
which, since his death, has made Turner so 
fascinating a subject for scandal. 
turally ‘an appetite for low pleasures,’ Turner 
had the sense to realize that to indulge that 
appetite openly, would be bad for business. 
. . . Consequently Mr. Bayes acquits Turner 
of being a hypocrite or a humbug, and presents 
him as a simple sensualist with an eye to busi- 
ness. 

“It was an effort for Turner to try to pass 
himself off for a man of culture and gentlemanly 


behaviour; it was a bore to have to pass so 


much of his time in eminently respectable 
country houses... . Turner put up with it be- 
cause it helped the sale of his works. But 
when he could stand it no longer he faded 
away and, doffing his fame, he sought more 
congenial society at Wapping in circles that 
knew not Joseph. 

“To most people the study of human nature 
is so infinitely more fascinating than the manip- 





Tue Art Dicesr will gladly search for any 
art publication, rare book or manuscript a sub- 
scriber may want. Address: 116 East 59th St., 
New York. 


HE ART BOOK LEAGUE has been organized 
te review all art books of outstanding inter- 

est now published and all new ones as they come 
from the press. Monthly reports will be made 
by a committee of prominent artists and sent te 
all members of the League. 
Each month one particular book will be selected 
as the outstanding art publication of the month. 
A number of other art books will be listed with 
a description of each made by the com- 
m . 
Members of the League will have the privilege 
of ordering any or all of the books listed at a 
discount of twenty-five per cent from the retail 
price. The annual membership fee is two dollars. 
Send your application for membership to 


THE ART BOOK LEAGUE 
1860 Broadway, New York City 


Having na- | 








The News and Opinion of Books on Art | 


ulation of pigment, however wonderful, that 
no apology need be offered for dwelling pri- 
marily on Mr. Bayes’ admirable portraiture of 
Turner the man. But to those who are inter- 
ested in painting, Mr. Bayes is an equally 
good guide to the understanding of Turner’s 
aims and methods.” 


American Etching Series 


“American Etchers,” a series of twelve mono- 
graphs on contemporary American etchers, 
published by the Crafton Collection of New 
York and P. & D. Colnaghi of London, priced 
at $2.50 a volume, has now been completed. 
The last four volumes deal with the art of 
Troy Kinney (IX), Louis C. Rosenberg (X), 
Martin Lewis (XI) and Frank W. Benson 
(XII). Dorothy Adlow of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reviewed the volumes on Kinney, 
Lewis and Rosenberg: “Troy Kinney furnishes 
a subject which is popular. . . . It is the sub- 
ject of the dancer and subjects relating to the 
dancer. . . . Moods and impressions give the 
outstanding effect, not the lineal design.” 

“Martin Lewis has displayed a striking in- 
sight into the panorama of New York City 
seen in rain and sunlight and moonlight and 
under electric illumination. He approaches the 
subject with a oneness of artistic purpose and 
controls its depiction so that everything large 
and trifling is well subordinated to the design 
he wishes to extract.” 

“Rosenberg, an architect by training, treats 
the subject of buildings with a refinement and 
sensitive regard which is outstanding.” 

Charles Morgan has provided au introduction 
to the Lewis and Kinney volumes; Kenneth 
Reid to that on Rosenberg. 


Books on Art In Demand 


One result of the economic depression is that 
it has brought with it an increased demand for 
books on art, biography and international re- 
lations, according to William Farquhar Payson, 
New York publisher, as quoted in the New 
York Times. Faced with the loss of inflated 
prosperity, Americans have turned strongly to 
books and articles of a serious and informative 
nature. Mr. Payson speaks of the change as 
partly an “indication that as a nation we are 
passing from childhood to youth, becoming to a 
much greater extent a nation which demands 
real thinking and the opportunity to study its 
expression.” 

“Advertising,” Mr. Payson points out, “is 
gradually improving the quality of contem- 
porary art work because the executives who di- 
rect it and who pay for it are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar with higher standards of art 
in order to obtain the utmost returns from ex- 
ploitation at a period when every item of ex- 
penditure must be carefully watched. Books on 
art and related topics will be greatly in de- 
mand.” 





Wright’s Lectures in Book Form 

The lectures which Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
“father of modern architecture” as he is ac- 
claimed in Europe, delivered at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in the Fall of 1930, are now 
available in booklet form, comprising “In the 
Realm of Ideas” and “To the Young Man in 
Architecture” (Art Institute;- Chicago; 75c). 
This booklet consists of 64 pages with illustra- 
tions of some of Mr. Wright’s most noted 
works, among them his 20 story glass apartment 
building. 





ARMS 








Hawatian Art 


The firss book to be written on Hawaiian 
plastic and decorative art has appeared under 
the sponsorship of the Bishop Museum of 
Hawaii, “Hawaiian Art” by Huc M. Luquiens 
of the University of Hawaii. 

The author holds as a tenable thesis that 
Polynesian culture, somewhat divergent in its 
centers, has achieved its finest development in 
the northernmost outpost, Hawaii. In further 
explanation of these primitive arts, he says: 

“Although the arts of the true primitives 
have been more or less the vogue in artistic 
circles of Europe in recent years, it is still 
very difficult to give a clear picture of the art 
of even so small and compact a racial group as 
the Hawaiians. There is no sufficient historical 
frame in which to fit our surmises as to the 
development and meaning of the art forms that 
we find. A further difficulty arises in the lack 
of any accepted standard for judging the value 
of a truly primitive art. 

“As it is manifestly unsatisfactory to judge 
of the excellence of primitive art forms by the 
strictly sophisticated standards of Europe, it 
would be equally unwise to imagine all savage 
manufactures admirable so long as they are 
sufficiently uncouth.” 

From Mr. Luquiens’ book it appears that the 
underlying significance of Hawaiian art forms 
does not require explanation. The conven- 
tionalized carving of the wooden images of the 
gods speaks for itself, and the applied ornament, 
as found on tapa and on gourds, is definitely 
geometrical with no other purpose than decora- 
tion. Withal this art is a striking manifestation 
of Polynesian racial culture both interesting 
and admirable. 

The author, who is instructor in art at the 
University, is one of Hawaii’s best known 


| painters. 


Modern Swedish Arts 


“Modern Swedish Arts and Crafts,” a book 
ot photographs, 12 of them in color, by Dr. 
Nils G. Wollin (Scribner’s; New York; $15.00) 
has just been published. 

These photographs show the trend of Swedish 
art in architecture, furniture, textiles, rugs, 
glassware, jewelry, pottery, pewter and silver. 
The introductory essay brings out how Scan- 
dinavian skill blends modernism with traditional 
forms. 





NOW OPEN 


PICKWICK 


CLUB 
RESIDENCE 


230 East 51st Street 


Eldorado 0300 
This magnificent hotel is the ulti- 
mate in club residences, and with 
its convenient location appeals pow- 


| erfully to men and women of limit- 


ed means who wish to live well and 
near their businesses. 


| Use of Gymnasium, Bridge Rooms, 


Lounges and Parlors included 
in Rentals. 


EXCELLENT DINNER 85c 
RATES... 
Weekly $10 to $15 
Double Rooms from $17 
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A Print Sequence 


The Cleveland Museum of At has 
arranged its print gallery so that it is now 
possible to follow the history of the graphic 
medium through five centuries of development. 
‘This improvement was a result of the increased 
popularity that the print collection is finding 
among museum visitors and the growing de- 
mand for knowledge concerning them. 

On the north wall is hung a group of XVth 
century engravings by such German and Italian 
masters as von Meckenem, Schongaucr, Andrea 
Mantegna, de’Barbari and Christofano Robetta. 
On the adjoining wall are the XVIth century 
artists, Diirer, Cranach, von Leyden. Next 
come the great Dutchman, Rembrandt, and 
the Fleming, Rubens. Sc on around the gal- 
lery may be followed the history of Europe 
as reflected in the creations of her print mak- 
The voluptuousness of the Louis XIV and 
XV periods is shown in the work of Boucher, 
Le Prince and Fragonard. Representing the 
XIXth century are Daumier, Millet, Seymour 
Haden, Corot, Whistler, etc. 

Contemporary print makers are presented 
by a strong selection from the works of 
Matisse, de Segonzac, James McBey, Muirhead 
Bone, George Bellows, Arthur B. Davies, 
Rockwell Kent and “Pop” Hart. 


re- 


ers. 


Find Cache of Old Drawings 


A London Times dispatch from Salzburg re- 
ports the discovery in the Studienbibliothek 
of that city of three artists’ satchels contain- 
ing 800 drawings of old Italian and Austrian 
masters and more than 400 etchings. Their 
existence had been unknown. 

t is the belief that they belonged to the 
private collection of Archbishop Wolf Dietrich 
of Salzburg. Dr. Meder, director of the Vienna 
Albertina Gallery, has identified several of the 
drawings as by Venetian, Bolognese and Flor- 
entine masters of the XVIth and XVIIth cen- 
turies. 


Library Acquires Ferstadt Print 

The New York Public Library has bouglit 
for its permanent print collection Louis G 
Ferstadt’s lithograph, “Provincetown,” which 
is one of the last assemblage of “Fifty Prints 
of the Year.” 


Revised Edition Now Ready 


PICTURE TALKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
by Maude I. G. Oliver 


A comprehensive review of 100 famous 









paintings for classroom study which re- 
veals many interesting factors concerning 
the painting of each picture. There are 
also 100 miniatures, accurate color re- 
productions of the paintings described. 
These may be procured separately. 
Book—-Postpaid 55 cents. 


Set complete with Book and 100 Color 
Miniatures—Postpaid $1.60. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House 
New York Chieage 
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Early to Bedr 


T. C. Linn, Jr., writing in the New York 
Times, wants to know if all New York etchers 
go to bed early, since so few of them (Martin 
Lewis excepted) portray the city after dark. 
Nocturnal Manhattan, Mr. Linn says, affords a 
wealth of material far outranking that of the 
city by day: 

“New York in the sun’s full light is portrayed 
often, but it is debatable whether New York 
appears at its best by day, which exposes all, 
or by night, which conceals much. The city 
does not need a portraitist to record its every 
window, but its nightly wonders cry out for 
a master etcher to utilize its giant patterns 
of light and shadow. ... 

“Who, treading the streets of New York 
by night with glances above the ghostly light 
cast by street lamps on grime-streaked marble 
buildings? Who, viewing the long prospect of 
Park Avenue’s massive masonry, has not seen 
something of ancient Rome? Who, looking 
in the darkness of an early Winter evening from 
Governors Island toward the towering build- 
ings of lower Manhattan, each window a speck 
of light, has not seen one of the world’s great 
pictures? 

“The views of and from the city’s bridges 
at night make one wonder why some artist has 
not immortalized them. Sometimes from Man- 
hattan Bridge the scattered lights in indistinct 
cowntown buildings look like a design of lan- 
terns hung aloft. Like the warp and woof of 
some cyclopean textile are the intersecting lines 
of New York’s street lights seen from some 
high tower. Central Park’s lines of light wind 
sinuously when seen from tall adjacent build- 
ae 

“Night’s effect on New York is the blotting 
out of detail, the accentuation of masses and 
the creation of deep, harmonizing shadows 
Night eliminates the undistinguished adornment 
of buildings, focusing attention on salient struc- 
tural lines. The city’s claim to architectural 
originality would seem to lie in just these lines 
and masses. It is in adornment that the copy- 
ist may be seen most frequently.” 


Hawaii Print Makers to Show 
The of Honolulu Artists wi!l 
sponsor the annual exhibition of prints by 
Hawaii artists, formerly held under the aus- 
pices of the Honolulu Academy of Arts. The 
print gallery of the academy will be given over 
to the display during November. 


Association 





Tue Art Dicest will search for any rare 
book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 


Address: 116 East 59th St. 





THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 





Publishers of 

Albert W. Barker, A. Hugh Fisher, Thomas 

Handforth, Fabio Mauroner of Venice, Lillian 

Miller, Elizabeth Norton, Margaret Patter- 
son and André Smith. 





Authorized distributors for other 
well-known print-makers. Exhibitions 
furnished to museums and dealers. 






















Prints to Travel 


The College Art Association announces the 
pre-view in New York of three print exhibi- 
tions which are to be circulated by the asso- 
ciation among the museums of the country. 
The three collections, assembled with the aid 
of Kennedy & Co., Knoedler’s and the Weyhe 
Galleries, will be on view at these galleries, 
Sept. 14-26. 

At the Knoedler be shown 
“Etchings and Dry-Points of Four Centuries,” 
a group dating from 1471 to 1895. German, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, British, Italian, Swed- 
ish and American masters are included. Modern 
French prints, assembled through the aid of 
Kennedy & Co., and Bourgeat and Van Gelder 
of Paris, comprise the exhibition at the Kennedy 


Galleries, 


Galleries will 


begin chronologically where the 
Knoedler show ends. Presented is a vivid pic- 
ture of what contemporary French artists are 
doing in the graphic medium. The Weyhe ex- 
hibition is devoted to 100 modern American 
prints by such artists as Coleman, Dwight, 
Gag, Handforth, “Pop” Hart, Kent, Kuniyoshi 
and Marsh. The object of this show is to give 
a lively cross-section of contemporary Ameri- 
can prints. 

A feature of all three exhibitions is that 
the examples range in price from the least 
expensive to the rarest. The itinerary includes 
the Seattle Art Institute, Fogg Art Museum, 
Worcester Museum, Chattanooga Art Asso- 
ciation, Brooks Memorial Gallery, Smith Col- 
lege, University of Michigan, Brown Uni- 
versity, Florida State College and Hamilton 
College. 


Conrad Buff’s Lithographs 

For more than 20 years Conrad Buff has 
been working in and around Los Angeles, pro- 
ducing his striking murals and easel paintings 
of the rugged West. Always a lover of tone 
value, he has now turned to the rich medium 
of lithography, with its full range of tonal 
qualities, as a means for his expression. Re- 
cently he exhibited the first fruits of his work 
in the medium at the Los Angeles Museum and 
met with enthusiastic commendation from the 
critics. 

“This is a clear case,” said one writer, “where 
the artist has a marked affinity for a certain 
medium, for it decidedly expresses the artistic 
intention, being also the happy marriage of sub- 
ject and method. There is a wealth of tone 
ranging from the deep and velvety blacks up 
through silvery grays to brilliant whites.” 


THE EARLY BIRD <— 


You know the story about the worm. 
It applies! 


Order your prints now for fall 
studies. Get the prints you want on 
time. 


Your selection is easily made from 
our free catalogue. 
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Japan and Italy 


That Japanese art was directly influenced 
by the Italian masters is the startling theory 
advanced by Sogo Matsumoto, noted author- 
ity on Japanese prints, according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Matsumoto, after years 
of extensive research into the evolution of the 
Japanese print, questions the accepted theory 
ot the origin of “Ukiyoye,” or familiar Japan- 
ese genre painting, stating that Madonnas 
painted by the great Florentines carried a mes- 
sage to the Japanese artists of the XVIth cen- 
tury which changed the entire course of their 
art. Hecan produce Japanese prints and paint- 
ings plainly showing, he believes, the influence 
of Tintoretto and his contemporaries. Matsu- 
moto is the first critic to expound such a 
theory. 

“Matsumoto’s bold hypothesis as to the ori- 
gin of an art always previously considered as 
rooted in Japanese culture, is causing a ferment 
of controversy in art circles in Japan,” reports 
Katherine Hill of the Chronicle. “As students of 
the Japanese print are well aware, Iwasa Mata- 
hei is generally credited with having founded 
‘Ukiyoye,’ the genre school of Japanese paint- 
ing. Matahei was born in 1578. Matsumoto 
points out that in 1580 the first Christian 
church was built in Azuchi—ushering in a cen- 
tury of Christian influence in Japan. In the 
wake of Christianity came Dutch, Portuguese 
and Italian traders. They brought European 
books, wood engravings and the printing press. 

“In 1585 the first Japanese envoy reached 
Rome. This gentleman sat for nis portrait to 
Tintoretto, and when he returned to Japan the 
portrait came with him. During this whole pe- 
riod Western ideas were in the ascendant. 

“Less than a hundred years later came bloody 
and ruthless rebellion against Christianity... . 
As if it had never been, the era of foreign 
influence was blotted out. Now along comes 
Matsumoto with the claim that those long 
forgotten European traders and Jesuit mission- 
aries were the means of changing the entire 
course of Japanese art. Portraits and ‘Holy 
Families’ painted by Florentine immortals in- 
spired the Nipponese artist, Matsumoto de- 
clares, to cast off the excessive formality of the 
‘Tosa’ school of flower and figure painting 
and look to life itself for pictorial material.” 

Matsumoto has delivered numerous lectures 
upon “The Origin of Ukiyoye,” under the aus- 
pices of the University of Oregon, the Univers- 
ity of Washington and Southern Branch of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The 
most recent was given at the California School 
of Fine Arts, being illustrated by “Ukiyoye” 
prints from Matsumoto’s own extensive co!- 
lection. 
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225 Dyson Prints Sold from Show So Far 





“The Devil and New York—Well, well, well! one lives and learns, one lives and 


learns!” Drypoint by Will Dyson. 


Do etchings sell? 
It all depends. Some are like “best sellers” 
in books, whose editions go into the hundreds 


that do 


not strike the popular fancy, go begging and 


of thousands, while other volumes, 


never yield the author a royalty or the pub- 
lisher a profit. 

Last Spring Will Dyson, Australian satirist, 
who is vastly amused by America, held an ex- 
hibition at the Ferargil Galleries, New York. 
It-was a veritable Max Beerbohm affair. The 
Times said: “The success of the Dyson ex- 


hibition of drypoints is little short of miracu- 
lous, considering the comparative dullness of 
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the present art season. The Ferargil Galeries 
have just closed a three weeks’ exhibition dur- 
ing which 190 prints were sold, and the end 
apparently is not yet. Twelve prints of The 
Devil in New York’ plate alone were sold, 
while several of the older plates were prac- 
tically sold out. These include the ‘Grant, O 
Lord, a Little Temptation Ere Yet It Is Too 
Late’ [a skinny Puritan conception]; ‘Can You 
Forgive Me, Father—‘Can You Forgive Me, 
Daughter’ [in which the proponent is none 
other than the Deity, with William Blake robes 
and beard], and ‘Surely, Mr. Shakespeare, You 
Will Admit That Two Heads Are Better Than 
One’ [in which the shade of the bard con- 
fronts a manager who probably wants to pre 
sent Hamlet in evening clothes].” 

The Times in saying “the end apparently is 
not yet” was prophetical. Instead of 190 
prints, 225 have been sold by the Ferargil 
Galleries up to the last week in August, and 
stull “the end is not yet.” The “best seller” is 
“The Devil in New York—‘Well, well, well! 
one lives and learns, one lives and learns.’ ” 
When the exhibition opened it was priced at 
$30. Now, with the edition almost exhausted, 
it is bringing $65. 

Do etchings sell? When Will Dyson makes 
America chuckle at America’s 
(merciful word!)—they do. 





own foibles 
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Relics of Percy 


The newly instituted Friends of the National 
Libraries in England plan to make the his- 
toric Percy collection of manuscripts, letters 
and valuable books their first large gift to the 
British Museum. Bishop Percy, editor of the 
“Percy Reliques,” was an industrious collector 
and brought together an enormous quantity of 
material relating to Goldsmith, Johnson and 
Shakespeare, among others. His collection 
covers extensively the most brilliant period of 
English letters. 

The famous copy of Speght’s Chaucer (1598), 
with the marginalia of Gabriel Harvey written 
at the time of the book’s publication, is the 
most important item in the collection. There 
is scarcely a man of letters of the late Eliza- 
bethan time whose views and works are not 
reflected along the margins of this book. The 
reference to Shakespeare is one of the few in- 
stances where there is a record of the Bard of 
Avon being mentioned in his own lifetime. 
Harvey wrote: “The younger sort takes much 
delight in Shakespeare’s Venus & Adonis; but 
his Lucrece & his tragedie of Hamlet Prince 
of Denmarke have it in them to please the 
wiser sort.” The circle of Johnson, Reynolds, 
Garrick, Burke and Boswell stands out in the 
letters of their contemporary, Oliver Goldsmith. 

Percy was Goldsmith’s intimate friend and 
chosen biographer, and the collection as a 
whole is a memorial to their friendship. In 
addition to the mass of material which Percy 
assembled for his biography, many of Gold- 
smith’s most interesting letters are here. They 
present in its most characteristic moments, 
wrote Robin Flower in the London Times, the 
whole period of his life after he left Ireland 
in 1752 until 1773, the year before his death: 
“Reading these letters, hastily written and worn 
and stained by time and the careless handling 
of relations, we follow Goldsmith on his tor- 


mented Odyssey from Edinburgh to Leyden and | 
from Leyden, with the gap of his mysterious | 


wanderings on the Continent, to Grub-street, 
and through all the ups and downs of his 
London life.” 

Of the Chaucer the London Times said edito- 
rially: “In it Harvey, the unsuccessful courtier 
and don, the unhappy proctor and unfortunate 
seeker of preferment, attains to the paradoxical 
immortality of the humble diarist present at 
great scenes. More than fifty of the volumes 
which he once possessed are still studied for 
the passing reflections of his literary criticism, 
and the Chaucer is pre-eminent for its con- 
cluding excursus upon the poets and men of 
fashion of his time. In the present age, when 
the borrowing of books from libraries is more 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


common than the buying of books for lifelong 
possession, the writing of marginalia is judicious- 
ly discouraged. The freedom with which Car- 
lyle expressed his disagreement with a mar- 
ginal ‘Pah! the assurance with which Macau- 
lay marked the sublimity of a passage, and 
the even greater assurance with which a twelve- 
month later he endorsed his previous eulogy, 
are reckoned rather as the misdemeanours of 
the great than as virtues imitable by the com- 
mon reader. The literary critic can, however, 
occasionally share with the economist a be- 
lief in marginal utility. The single, double, 
and triple tramlines of emphasis with which 
the inexpressive student illuminates his texts 
can be transmuted into those unburdenings of 
thought in which such strenuous marginalists 
as Coleridge or Poe delighted. Harvey’s com- 
ments are of the best kind of these, rumina- 
tive rather than expository.” 


Shelley Tract, $3,250 


In one of the last Sotheby sales of the season, 
an unbound copy of the rare Shelley pamphlet, 
“A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote 
Throughout the Kingdom. By the Hermit of 
Marlow,” was sold to Maggs, London rare book 
dealers, for $3,250. The original manuscript of 
“A Proposal” brought $1,950 in 1907. 

This rarity was one of 1,900 tracts collected 
by James Perry (1756-1821), editor of the 
London Morning Chronicle. He was a friend 
of Shelley and it is thought that this copy of 
the proposal was sent to him by Shelley for 
notice in the Morning Chronicle, then one of the 
most popular of London’s morning papers. A 
number of the tracts, ranging in date from 1605 
to 1821, deal with Colonial times in the United 
States. The collection was the property of Sir 
Stephen Lennard. 


Kublai Khan Letter Stolen 


A letter written by Kublai Khan, famous 
grandson of Genghiz Khan in the XIIIth cen- 
tury, was among the valuable historic docu- 
ments stolen from the New York apartment of 
Ivan Narodny, Russian author, recently. The 
thief, Mr. Narodny believes, had no knowledge 
of the real value of his loot, but was attracted 
by the fine, enameled gold-plated covers with 
which the objects were bound. 

The Kublai Khan letter, written to his vassal, 
the Grand Duke Vladimir, was acquired from a 
student in the employ of the Soviet Government 
at Moscow. The student, an ardent worshipper 
of Lenin, traded it to Mr. Narodny for two 
of Lenin’s letters. 





or send 30 cent stamp to 2 Dorsel Building, 
London, E. C. 4, England, for a specimen copy. 











Scott’s Last Novel 


The original manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s 
last novel, “The Siege of Malta,” left unfin- 
ished at his death on Sept. 21, 1832, has passed 
from the possession of General Maxwell-Scott, 
his descendant, to Gabriel Wells, American 
bibliophile and rare book dealer, through 
private sale. Premature reports of this sale 
were made last January. The work was in- 
tended by Scott to be the last of the Waverley 
novels, and was written while he was taking 
the rest cure in Malta and Naples. The last 
unfinished sentence of the manuscript, “Thus 
a line of princes . . .” were most likely the 
last words the great novelist put on paper. 

Scott began the “Siege of Malta” in January, 
1832. Even in its unfinished state it contains 
about 85,000 words—approximately three-quar- 
ters completed. He predicted its immediate 
popularity, and hoped that it would achieve 
his object of “expiring as rich a man as | 
could desire in my own freehold.” Thus, 
through almost superhuman effort, he would 
have succeeded in clearing himself of the huge 
debt his unfortunate publishing adventure in- 
curred. The copyright goes with the sale of 
the manuscript. 

Another literary treasure which Mr. Wells 
acquired from General Maxwell-Scott at the 
same time is the proof sheets of the fourth 
series of “Tales of My Landlord,” of which no 
original manuscript exists. Said the London 
Times: “The majority of this was written out 
by Laidlaw at Scott’s dictation—Scott being 
too ill to write. These proof-sheets are remark- 
able; they are all in duplicate (first proof and 
revise), and occasionally in triplicate. They 
bear corrections occasionally in Scott’s hand, 
but almost entirely in Lockhart’s or Cadell’s. 
From these corrections it is evident that they 
practically rewrote parts of the novel; thou- 
sands of Scott’s words, and occasionally whole 
pages, were printed in the proofs but never 
appeared in the published version. Among 
them is a pathetic postscript to ‘Castle Danger- 
ous,’ in which Scott writes of his failing health 
and increasing debts, and predicts that he will 
never write another novel. These proof-sheets 
throw quite a new light on Sir Walter Scott 
during the latter part of 1831, and on the splen- 
did devotion and painstaking skill of Lockhart 
and Cadell.” 


A $50,000 Attic Find 

A collection of rare letters, including four 
written by Lincoln, one by Thomas Jefferson 
and others by prominent American statesmen, 
have been found in an old attic at Stanwich, 
Conn. Experts have placed a value of $50,000 
on them. 

The letters are the property of Paul L. Lock- 
wood, managing editor of the Stamford Advance, 
who says they were turned over to him by 
the finder about five years ago. 


A Chaucer Brings $11,250 
A fine copy of the first edition of the works 
of Chaucer, published in 1532, was sold at a 
London auction for $11,250. Despite keen 
competion from American dealers, the treasure 
went to an English firm. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly search for any 
art publication, rare book or manuscript a sub- 
scriber may want. Address: 116 East 59th St., 
New York. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Gadsden, Ala. 
WOMAN’S CLUB—Sept.: Ninth “B” Circuit Ex- 
hibition, Southern States Art League. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Sept.: Portraits, J. 
Hill Fitzpatrick; work of students of Museum 


Art School. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
CASA DE MANANA—Sept. 1-15: Hand-wrought 
metals, Harry Dixon. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
HARVEY GALLERIES—Sept.: Old and modern 
paintings. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


ART ASSOCiATION—Sept.:—14th Annual anni- 
versary exhibition of founding of association. 
FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Sept.: Cali- 


fornia painters. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATiON—Sept.: Summer sketch show. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Sept.: 
Primitives; ‘Vanishing India’ by Hubert Sto- 
witts; permanent collection of pictures. RRANK 
AINSLEE GALLERIES—Sept.: Contemporary 
California painters. DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—Sept.: Paintings, Elizabeth Bas- 
kerville. B/ZLTMORE SALON—Sept.: Califor- 
nia Landscapes, Aaron Kilpatrick. 

Oakland, Cal. 

ART GALLERY—Until Sept. 14: “The Blue Four,” 
Feininger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Paul Klee. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Sept.: Paint- 
ings, Kano and Toso Schools of Japan; 50 Japan- 
ese Moderns; old Japanese prints; old Japanese 

masks. 


Collection of 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—To Sept. 8: Continuation 
of 6th annual Southern California Art Exhibit. 
Sept.: Fifty Prints of the Year; 24 water colors, 
Ernest Smythe; paintings, Ramon de Zubiaurre. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Sept.: “‘Living Spanish Art- 
ists.’ CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LE- 
GION OF HONOR—To Sept. 15: Paintings, Ser- 
gey Scherbakoff. S. & G. GUMP—Sept.: Paint- 
ings and prints. 

Denver, Colo. 

ART MUSEUM—Sept.: Ecclesiastical art in conjunc- 

tion with Triennial Convention of Episcopal Church. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

SILVERMINE GALLERIES—To Sept. 15: Paint- 
ings and drawings, Kay Barnum. Sept. 19-Oct.: 
Paintings, Alexander Couard; wood carvings, wood- 
cuts, screens and decorative panels. 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smith- 
sonian Institution)—Sept.: Pictorial photographs 
from Stephen Tyng Foundation. 

Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY Of FINE ARTS—Sept.: Permanent col- 


lection. 
Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—Sept.: Contemporary Japanese 
prints; Oscar F. Mayer collection modern paint- 
ings; paintings, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, Dav- 
enport Griffen, Carol Lou Burnham, Frederic Tell- 
ander et al.; decorative arts, Edgar Miller. AR- 
THUR ACKERMAN & SON—Sept.: XVIIIth 
and XIXth century aquatints; drawings, Thomas 
Rowlandson; sporting paintings and prints. CH/- 
CAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION — Sept.: 
Paintings by members. PALETTE & CHISEL 
CLUB—Sept. 1-21: Florida paintings and sketch- 
ings, Arnold Turtle. Sept. 22-Oct.: Landscape, 
C. Curry Bohm. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Sept.: Perma- 
nent collection. 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Sept.: Permanent collections. 
New Orleans, La. 

DELGADO MUSEUM—Sept.: Permanent collections; 

loans of oil paintings from Mrs. Edgar Stern. 
Portland, Me. 

ZL. D. M. SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 

Sept.: American Contemporary artists. 
Baltimore, Md. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE—Sept.: Examples of Day 
School Students work; Barye bronzes, permanent 
exhibition. MUSEUM OF ART—Sept.: Cone col- 
lection of textiles; jewelry and modern prints; 
etchings by Old Masters; Garrett collection of 
prints; recent accessions. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Sept.: Spaulding col- 
lection of French paintings; landscapes and sea- 
scapes of XIXth century; chiarascuro prints; early 
Italian engravings; water colors, Winslow Homer. 
CASSON GALLERIES—Sept.: XVIIIth century 
portraits and landscapes; sporting paintings, con- 

temporary British and American paintings. DOLL 

& RICHARDS—Sept.: Miscellaneous exhibitions. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP—Sept.: Contempo- 

rary American etchings. GRACE HORNE'S GAL- 








LERIES—Sept.: Paintings, water colors and etch- 
ings. ROBERT C. VOSE—Sept.: Exhibition Col- 
onial portraits and old ship paintings. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM—Sept.: Early X1Xth century 
water colors; French drawings; XVth and XVIth 
century Italian and German artists. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Sept.: Fourth Annual review by 
Print Corner exhibitors. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
SWAIN SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Sept. 24-Oct.: An- 
nual students’ exhibition. 


Rockport, Mass. 
PANCOAST GALLERY—Sept.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican artists. 
Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—Sept.: Collections 
owned by Museum. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Sept.: Eminent American 
painters; miniatures; exhibition of photographic 
portraits by Professional Photographers Associa- 
tion. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE 
Permanent collection. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Sept.: Paintings of Van- 
ishing India, Stowitts; drawings, Adolf Dehn; Her- 
schel V. Jones collection of prints; paintings, Mrs. 
John Washburn and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Pills- 
bury collections; Cambodian sculpture; Piranesi en- 
gravings; English and American pewter; early 
American silver pottery from Mimbres and Gila 
valleys; Chinese jades, porcelains and terra cottas; 
Persian pottery from Alfred Pillsbury collection. 
MOORE & SCRIVER—Sept.: Water colors, Jean 
D. St. Paul; marines, Rev. Philip Osgood; etch- 
ings, Frank Brangwyn, Levon West, John Taylor 
Arms, Martin Lewis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—Sept.: Interna- 
tional water color exhibition. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Sept.: 26th Annual exhibi- 

tion of paintings by American artists. 
Manchester, N. H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Sept.: Exhibition oils, 
Corcoran Biennial; European advertising photogra- 
phy; etchings, Mr. & Mrs. Will Simmons. 

Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Sept.: Modern 
paintings and sculpture; French 
Loan collection Japanese art. 
sculpture. 


ARTS— : pt.: 


American 
design; Jaehne 
To Sept. 12: Soap 


Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—To Sept. 25: 17th 

Annual exhibition of Artists of Southwest. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM-—Sept.: International exhi- 
bition of paintings and sculpture; collection of 
Russian native art; modern French masters; His- 
pano-Peruvian art; paintings, Irene Weir. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Sept.: International 
Printmaker’s exhibition. 

New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Sept.: Loan 
exhibition of arms and armor; Japanese printed 
greeting cards; daggers and knives. To Sept. 15: 
Indian and Indonesian textiles. To Sept. 30: Lace 
and costume accessories. A4CKERMANN & SON 
—Sept.: Exhibition of colored etchings, Elyse Lord. 
THOMAS AGNEW & SONS—Sept.: Paintings by 
Old Masters; drawings, engravings. ARDEN 
GALLERIES—Sept.: Wood engravings, Gertrude 
Hermes; garden turniture; water colors; furniture 
and textiles based on Indian, Spanish Colonial and 
Mayan designs. ARGENT GALLERIES—Sept.: 
Oils, water colors, prints and sculpture, National 
Association Women Painters and Sculptures. ART 
CENTER—To Sept. 12: Budgeted Interiors, N. Y. 
Society of Craftsmen; Mexican Craftwork. Sept. 
14-26: Prints by contemporary American etchers. 
BABCOCK GALLER/ES—Sept.: Paintings, water 
colors and etchings, American artists. BELMONT 
GALLERIES—Permanent: Exhibition of Old Mas- 
ters.s BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON—Sept.: Mod- 
ern sculpture, paintings, prints, interiors, ceramics 
and glass) FRANS BUFFA & SONS—Sept.: 
Paintings, William H. Singer, Jr. O770 BUR- 
CHARD & CO.—Sept.: Animal motifs in early 
Chinese art. BUTLER GALLERIES—Sept.: 
Mezzotints. CALO ART GALLERIES—Sept.: 
Paintings, American and foreign artists. CAZ- 
DELBO GALLERIES—Sept.: Drawings, etchings 
and lithographs, modern French artists. ZLEON- 
ARD CLAYTON GALLERY—Sept.: Prints and 
paintings, contemporary American artists. DU DEN- 
SING GALLERIES—Sept.: XIXth and XXth 
century paintings, water colors, sculpture. DU- 
RAND-RUEL—Sept.: Paintings, French artists. 
EHRICH GALLERIES—Sept.: Old Masters. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES—Sept.: Drawings and 
water colors of polo, J. W. Golinkin. Sept. 21- 
Oct.: Paintings, Gerald Leake. PASCAL M. 








| 





GATTERDAM—Sept.: American landscapes. G. 
R. D. STUDIO—Sept.: Retrospective exhibition. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES—Sept.: Found- 


ers’ exhibition. GALLERY OF P. JACKSON 
H1IGGS—Sept.: Paintings by Old Masters. MARIE 
HARRIMAN GALLERIES—Sept.: French con- 
temporary artists). EDOUARD JONAS GALLER- 
/ES—Permanent: French XVIIIth century furni- 
ture. FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0O.—Sept.: 
Miscellaneous collection of etchings. KLEEMAN, 
THORMAN GALLERIES—Sept.: Prints, old and 
modern masters. THOMAS J. KERR—Sept.: 
Paintings, tapestries and antiques. AZLE/INBER- 
GER GALLERIES—Sept.: Special exhibition of 
Old Masters. J. LEGER & SONS—Sept.: English 
portraits and landscapes of XVIIIth century. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Sept.: Old Masters. 
MACBETH GALLERIES—Sept.: Exhibition of 
small pictures. MONTROSS GALLERY—Sept.: 
American artists. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
—Sept.: Memorial exhibition of collection of Lizzie 
P. Bliss. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES— 
Sept.: Old Masters. MATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Sept.: Members’ annual exhibition of small paint- 
ings. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Sept.: Deco- 
rative portraits and landscapes, XVIIIth century. 
NEW ART CIRCLE—Sept.: “Little International 
Exhibition.” PARK GALLERY—Sept.: Pastel 
portraits, Edna Frances Edell; paintings of horses, 
S. W. McGargee, Jr.; portraits, Howard Hilde- 
brandt; portraits of dogs, Falla Steele Doolittle. 
PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—Sept.: 
Bronze replicas of antique sculptures. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—Sept.: Forgotten print-makers; book- 
plates, S. L. Smith; American city views. RE/N- 
HARDT GALLERIES—Sept.: Paintings, Old 
Masters and modern French and American artists. 
REHN GALLERIES—Sept. 24-Oct.: American 
scenes and subjects, arranged by College Art Ass’n. 
ROERICH MUSEUM—Sept.: Old Masters; Tibe- 
tan banner paintings; Russian ikons. SALMA- 
GUNDI CLUB—Sept.: Annual Summer exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES—Sept.: Paintings by 
American and foreign artists. JACQUES SELIG- 
MANN & CO.—Sept.: Modern drawings, water 
colors and paintings. £. & A. SILBERMANN— 
Sept.: Objets des Art Primitif. S. P. R. GAL- 
LERIES—Sept.: Summer show of paintings. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERY—Sept.: American 
and French paintings. £. WEYHE GALLERIES 
—Sept.: Paintings, water colors, lithographs and 
woodcuts, American contemporary artists. Wo- 
MEN’S CITY CLUB—To Sept. 15: Loan exhibi- 
tion of paintings, National Association Women 
Painters and Sculptors. HOWARD YOUNG GAL- 
LERIES—Sept.: Old and modern landscapes. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Sept.: Permanent 
collections; contemporary American paintings; Ro- 
din sculpture. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Sept.: Permanent col- 

lection of American paintings. 
Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—Sept.: Old Masters; work of Cin- 
cinnati artists; paintings of the ‘American School”; 
drawings and etchings; Greek sculpture and pot- 
tery; art of the mid-XIXth century; Rockwood 


pottery. 
Cleveland, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Sept.: Paintings and water col- 
ors from museum collection; laces from museum 


collection. 
Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Sept.: Permanent col- 





The Best Colours Always 
Most Economical 


Oil or Water Colours, 
Sketch Boxes & Easels, Brushes, 
Canvas, Sketching Materials, etc. 
Books on Arts and Crafts. 


Palettes, 


Al 


Colours 


Write for folder of items interesting you 
and for name of your dealer 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


Everything for Studio, 


and School 
New York 


Student 
31 East 17th St. 
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Calendar 


lection of modern art, gift of Ferdinand Howald; 
Old Masters; rare fans and Chinese armor; Japan- 
ese embroideries; paintings, George Bellows, Sor- 
olla and Monet. 





Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Sept.: Group of pho- 
tographs of Greece, Nicholas Boris. 
Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Sept.: Pan-American exhibition. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—Sept.: Exhibition in various me- 
dia by members. PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMS 
OF THE FINE ARTS—Sept.: 
tion of paintings and sculpture. 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Sept.: 
Recent acquisitions by Museum. NATHANIEL M 
VOSE—Sept.: Selected group of oil paintings 

Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Sept.: 

Phillips Memorial Gallery exhibit, (A. F. A.); 


British water color exhibit; paintings, Millard 
Sheets. 
Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Sept.: Recent accessions; 
paintings and graphic art; Joel T. Howard collec- 
tion. 

Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Sept. 6-27: Modern 


German 4rints. 4ERZOG GALLERIES 
i.tchings, Edouard Leon, Wuanita Smith. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Sept. 13-30: Local artists exhibition. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
ALICE MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES—Sept.: 
Paul Smith, oils and decorated furniture. W’. M 


Sept.: 


Permanent collec- | 


| 
| 


McCONAHAY GALLERIES — Sept.: 
paintings, John Fery. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—Sept.: Colora@o Painters; Wash- 
burn etchings; Peter Rotier silhouettes. MIL- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—Sept.: Paint- 
ings (Layton Art Gallery). LAYTON ART GAL- 


Western 


LERY—Sept.: Exhibition of student work. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—Sept.: Paintings, Van Gogh, 


(sauguin, Picasso, Derain, Matisse. 


American Folk Art 


[Concluded from page 17] 





technique and even his tools as he went along. 
He used his own hair to make brushes, and 
the rocks and reddish-brown earth of Bucks 
county when he ran short of paint. Only three 
of his paintings have been discovered. One. a 
picture of George Washington on a white horse, 
riding to council before the battle of Trenton, 
is in the Newark Museum. Another Washing- 
ton picture is in the Whitney Museum in New 
York. The third is a painting of the first rai!- 
road train that entered New Hope, in the col- 
lection of R. Moore Price, of New Hope.” 


Chapman Paints Islands 
Charles- S. Chapman went to the 
Islands this Summer to 
and the scenery, and in August exhibited his 
pictures at St. Thomas. A large show will 
be held in New York this Winter. 


Virgin 
paint the natives 
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OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most cheev- 


ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the 
same management for 25 years. 


OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms 

with high ceilings, huge closets, and outside 
baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. 


ONVENIENCE—Located just one 
block from Express Subway stop at 
72nd St. 
Square, ten from Grand Central and 
fifteen from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 


buses and surface cars pass the corner. 


& ‘CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms 
and restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 


SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


erman cae 


BROADWAY 
PHONE: ENbicoTT 2-840 - -NEW YORK CITY 
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| terested in art will give 


A Critical Triumph 


I. J. Belmont, American artist who origi- 
nated “Color-Music-Neo-Expressionism” in the 
interpretation on canvas of great musical com- 
positions, won a critical triumph in Paris, where 
30 of his works were shown at the Bernheim- 
Jeune Galleries early in the Summer. The 
art journals and the newspapers gave long 
reviews to the exhibition, which was attended 
by Ambassador and Mrs. Edge and by many 
notables of the French nation. Among the 
works that found buyers were two acquired 
by a well known New York connoisseur—the 
artist’s expressions of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” 
and of Grieg’s “Morning.” Belmont was com- 
missioned by an Argentinian who is socially 
prominent in France to create an entire Wag- 
nerian setting. 

It is announced that the Bernheim-Jeune 
Galleries soon will publish a large volume 
with color illustrations on “Belmont’s Color- 
Music-Neo-Expressionism.” 

Several of the critics quoted Baudelaire’s 
line, “Perfumes, colors, and sounds harmonize.” 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau’s, “Sounds never 
produce so great an effect as when they evoke 
the impression of colors.” Following are some 
excery ts: 

Arsene Alexandre in La Renaissance: “Why 
not admit a truth as yet incompletely revealed, 
but a truth fruitful in results, that we have not 
five senses but a single sense, or a hundred 
thousand senses, and that this single sense, 
unlike the one-way traffic sign, which gives 
such good results in traffic control, or even 
these hundred thousand different senses, are 
not adapted to all natural phenomena .. . 
The goal Belmont has set for himself evidently 
could not be attained by simple technique, but 
rather by a rich and complex one, with little 
touches of color and design; a technique re- 
minding one in certain aspects of that of 
Signac (who thus may have painted music 
without knowing it). The effect of this is very 
varied and very delightful in its indispensable 
harmonies and dissonances; another manifesta- 
tion of the musical correspondence of his 


| paintings.” 


Maximilien Guathier in L’Art Vivant: “Very 
happily the manner of Belmont is neither se- 
vere, nor geometric, nor very methodical. He 
does not paint the title, but on the contrary, 
he evokes the spirit of these compositions by 
his rendition of color and color formations. The 
analogy of the plastic and musical themes are 
suggested, but only subtly. This subtle, un- 
usual art astonishes and holds one.” 

G. Brunon Guardia in Beaux Arts: “The ex- 
tremely original technique of Belmont 
makes of him, if one may risk such an expres- 
sion, a musician of the canvas, translator, play- 
er, but also a creator, seeing that the musical 
theme which serves him as a model is, to his 
own work, what the living or inanimate model 
is to a portrait or a landscape. . . . The main 
quality of Belmont is his coloring, and if there 
were some one to deny or dispute the interest 
or the success of his audacious musical trans- 


| scriptions, one would doubt that the most skep- 


tical would remain insensible to these broad 
these exquisite chromatic transi- 
tions (the musical terms come back, of them- 
selves, under the pen!), to this abundance of 
luminous vibrations which ravish the eye.” 
Comoedia said: “Belmont . . . officiates at the 
divine marriage of painting and music.” Ex- 
celsior: “Almost without our realizing it, the 
artist conquers us by the delicacy and expres- 
sive exactness of the tone relations.” Figaro: 
“To this artist’s alluring talent, not only lovers 
of painting and music, but also all those in- 
admiring attention.” 
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Where to Show 


[ Societies, museums and individuals are asked 
to co-operate in making this list and its data 
complete. } 


A 


open to ail. 


Road, 


14-29; receiving dates Nov. 9-10; 
Address: Harriet R. Lumis, 28 Bedford 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


MERICAN SOCIETY OF ETCHERS (Formerly 


Brooklyn Society of Etchers)—Annual Exhibition; 


Pasadena, Cal National Arts Club; Nov. 26-Dec. 26; closing 
ss ie - Bo 2 date, Nov. 1; open to all; prizes; copper-plate 
ss SASERS Setsets OF C pg a ee Taylor Arms, Sec., Green- 

um; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Feb. 7; open to nee “ on reer Coun. . i " a 
all; all graphic media; prizes. Address: Miss AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 


Louise Upton, Asst. Art Curator, Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park. 
New Haven, Conn. 
NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—An- 


ERS—32nd Annual Exhibition for 1931; Grand 
Central Art Galleries; Jan. 20-Jan. 31; closing 
date not set; open to all; media: original minia- 
tures on ivory. Address: Grace H. Murray, Sec., 
320 East 72nd St. 


nual Exhibition; Public Library; dates not de- AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY—65th 
cided; open to all; media: oils, water colors, Annual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Build- 
sculpture, framed prints. Address: Ethel B. ing; Oct. 19-Nov. 8; receiving date, Oct. 12; 
Schiffer, Sec., 357 Elm St., New Haven. open to all; prizes. Address: Loran Wilford, 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—44th Exhibi- 
tion of American Paintings and Scultpure; Art 
Institute of Chicago; Oct. 29-Dec. 13; receiving 
dates Oct. 6-15; open to all; prizes. Address: 
Director’s Office, Art Institute of Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—3rd International 
Exhibition of Lithography and Wood Engraving; 
Art Institute of Chicago; Dec. 3-Jan. 24; closing 
date not announced; open to all; prizes. Ad- 
dress: Print Dept., Art Institute of Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—12th Interna- 
tional Exbibition of Water Colors; Art Institute 
of Chicago; Mar. 10-Apr. 17; closing date not an- 
nounced; open to all; prizes; media: water color, 
pastels, monotypes, miniatures, drawings. Ad- 
dress: Director’s Office, Art Institute of Chicago. 

CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—22nd Inter- 
national Exhibiton of Etchings; Art Institute of 
Chicago; Feb. 1-29; closing date Jan. 1; open to 
all; prizes; all metal media. Address: Bertha E. 
Jacques, Sec., 4316 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 

HOOSIER SALON—8th Annual Exhibition; Mar- 
shall Field Picture Galleries; Jan. 23-Feb. 6; 
closing date Jan. 15; open to Indiana and former 
Indiana artists; prizes; media: oil, water color, 
pastel, sculpture, prints. Address: Hoosier Art 
Gallery, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ART- 
JSTS—6th Annual Exhibition; 40 Joy Street Gal- 
lery; Feb. 1-29; closing date not announced; open 
to members; dues $5; media: paintings, sculpture, 
black and whites. Address: Secretary, 40 Joy 
Street, Boston. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE—13th Special Ex- 
hibition of Oil Paintings; City Library; Nov. 





Sec., 215 West 57th St. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK— 


47th Annual Exhibition; American Fine Arts 
Building; opens about Feb. 20; closing date for 
entries about Jan. 20; open to all; media: archi- 
tectural photographs, Sketches, drawings, murals, 
sculpture. Address: Architectural League, 115 E. 
40th St., New York. 


ART DIRECTOR’S CLUB—10th Annual Exhibition 


FIFTY 


- 


> 


N 


of Advertising Art; Art Center of New York; 
Apr. 18-May 16; closing date Mar. 2; open to all; 
$10 entry fee for each exhibit hung; awards; 
media: any work pertaining to advertising. Ad- 
dress: Art Directors’ Club. Caroline Fleischer, 
Exhibition Sec., 65 E. 56th St., New York. 
PRINTS OF THE YEAR—7th Annual. 
Under auspices of American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; Art Center; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Jan. 
1; open to resident print makers in United States 
and American artists abroad; all graphic media; 
50 best prints will be selected in triplicate by 
jury of two. Address: Blanche Decker, Ex- 
ecutive Sec., 65 East 56th St. 


,ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Winter FEx- 


hibition; American Fine Arts Building; dates not 
set; receiving dates Nov. 9-10; open to all; prizes: 
media: oils, sculpture, drawings, prints. Ad- 
dress: National Academy of Design, Registrar, 
215 W. 57th St. New York. 


(ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—107th An- 


nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building: 
dates not set; receiving dates Mar. 14-15; open to 
all; prizes; media: oils, sculpture, drawings, 
prints. Address: National Academy of Design, 
Registrar. 215 W. 57th St. New York. 

EW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—43rd_ An- 
nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building: 
opens about Apr. 16; closing date not set; open 
to all; Address: Harrie Wood. Sec., 211 East 
35th St. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—30th 


SOCIETY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—16th 
Annual; Mer. 1-31; closing date Feb. 15; open to 
all; no prizes; no jury; media: painting, sculpture. 
graphic arts. Address: A. S. Baylinson, Sec., 54 
W. 74th St., New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—39th Annual Ex- 


hibition of American Art; Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; May 1-29; closing date Apr. 11; open to all 
living American artists; media: painting and 
sculpture. Address: Walter H. Siple, Director, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACADEMY OF 
ARTS—127th Annual 
Sculpture; Pennsylvania 


THE FINE 
Exhibiton in Oil and 
Academy; Jan. 23-Mar. 
13; closing date not announced; open to all; 
prizes. Address: Penn. Academy of Fine Arts, 
John Andrew Myers, Sec., Broad & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS—30th Annual Exhibition; Pennsylva- 
nia Academy; Nov. 1-Dec. 6; closing date Oct. 17; 
open to all; media: ivory miniature, water colors 
on ivory. Address: Penn. Society of Miniature 
Painters, A. M. Archambault, Sec., 1714 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia. 
WATER 
Annual Exhibition; 


COLOR CLUB—29th 


Pennsylvania Academy; Nov. 


1-Dec. 6; closing date Oct. 17; opem to all; 
prizes; media: water colors, pastels, black-and- 
whites. Address: Phila. Water Color Club. Broad 


& Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Internatiomal FEx- 
hibition of Contemporary Oil Paintings; Carnegie 
Institute; Oct. 15-Dec. 6; closing date Aug. 25 
Any American artist may submit to a jury of 
acceptance which meets in New York, Sept. 10, 
and in Pittsburgh, Sept. 12. Address: Interna- 
tional Secretary, Dept. of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dallas, Tex. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—12th An- 


nual Exhibition; Highland Park Art Gallery: 
April 8-30; closing date, Mar. 11; prizes; open 
to members; dues $5; media: paintings, sculpture, 
prints, artistic crafts. Address: Ethel Hutson, 
Sec., Southern States Art 7321 Panola 
St., New Orleans, La. 


Seattle, Wash. 


League, 


NORTHWEST PRINT MAKERS—4th Annual Ex- 


hibition; Henry Gallery. University of Wash- 
ington; Apr. 5-30; closing date, Apr. 1; pur- 
chase prizes; open to members dues $1; any 


graphic media. Address: Northwest Priat Makers, 
cro Mrs. Halley Savery. Henry Gallery, Seattle. 






ANTIQUES 
Ralph Chait, New York 
Ehrich’s New York 
Herzog’s, Houston, Texas 
Thomas J. Kerr, New York 
Nazare-A ga, Paris. 
Wiildenstein, New York 


ART BOOKS 
Barbizon Publishing Society, New York 
William Edwin Rudge, New York 
B. Westermann Co., New York 


ART AUCTIONS 
Chicago Book & Art Auctions, Chi- 
cago, iil. 
National Art Galleries, 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, Chicago. 


ART GALLERIES 

LON DON— 

Maz Rothschild 

Independent Gallery 
PARIS— 

Bignou 

ZL. Cornillon 

Ch. A. Girard 

Paul Guillaume 

Leon Marseille 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 

Gump's 
DENVER, COLO.— 

Cyrus Boutwell 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 

Chicago Galleries 
BOSTON, MASS.— 

Grace Horne’s 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 

The Print Corner. 
st. LOUIS, MO.— 

Newhouse Galleries 
NEW YORK 
Belmont Galleries 
Brummer Galleries 
Frans Bufa & Sons. 
Calo Art Galleries 
Eric Carlberg Galleries 


New York 








« orona Mundi 
1 elphic Studios 
Downtown Gallery 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Ehrich Galleries 
Ferargil Galleries 
Pascal Gatterdam 
G. R. D. Studio 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Hyman & Son 
Thos. J. Kerr 
Kleinberger 
John Levy Galleries 
Macbeth Gallery 
Metropolitan Galleries 
Vilch Galleries 
Morton Galleries 
/. B. Neumann 
Newhouse Galleries 
Reinhardt Galleries 
E. & A. Silberman 
Van Diemen Galleries 
Wildenstein & Co. 
Howard Young Galleries 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Newman Galleries 
Renaissance Galleries 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose 
DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art galleries 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Eberhard Faber, New York 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., New York 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., New 
York 
Hurlock Bros. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Japan Paper Co., New York 
Martini Artists Color Lab., New York 
Quaker City Art Supply Co., Phila, Pa. 
Rich Art Color Co., New York 
E. M. Riebe Co., New York 
Talens & Son, Irvington, New Jersey 
Winsor & Newton, New York 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 


International Art Foundries, New York 


CASTS, STATUARY 


Florentine Art Plaster Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 
Greenwald, New York 
VU. Grieve, New York 


HOTELS 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
4imbassador Hotel, New York 
Barbizon-Plaza, New York 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Pickwick Arms, New York 
Sherman Square Hotel, New York 


ORIENTAL ART 
Ralph Chait, New York 


PRINTS 
Brown-Robertson Co., New York 
Fine Art Society, London. 

Richard Owen, Paris. 
Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 
University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
f{hbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
Washington, D.C. 
(— Academy of 


j 


Art, Chicago, 
Alexander Archipenko, New York 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, /ii. 
Art Institute of Cincinnati, Cincim 
nati, Ohio. 

X. J. Barile, New York City. 

Boston Museum School, Boston, Mass 
Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 


land. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Scott Carbee School, Boston. 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 

_ burgh, Pa. 

pag Springs School, Chester Spres., 
a. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chic- 
ago, Illinois. 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Cali. 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 


Pitts- 
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Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

drt School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, Boston. ° 

Alfeo Faggi, Woodstock, N. Y. 

oe School of Art, Harrisburg, 


a. 
Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Livingstone Academy, Washington, D. 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Metropolitan Art School, New York 
National Academy of Art, Chicago, 
Lllinois. 


Naum Los, New York 

N. Y. University, School of Fine Arts, 
Wet 

N. Y. School of App. Design for Wo- 
men, New York 

Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles. 

Penn Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila., 


a. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Phila. 

Prati Institute. Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

John and Mable Ringling School, Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

School of the 
Cal. 


Arts, Santa Barbara, 


The School of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 
S?. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Summit School of Art, Summit, N. J. 
Traphagen School of Fashion, New 
York 
Vesper George School, Boston, Mass. 
Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 
Worcester Art Museum School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, San Diego, Calif. 
TRAVEL 


Clyde-Mailory Lines, New York City. 
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A Contrast 


Charles Fabens Kelley, dean of the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, writing from 
London on “English and American Painting” 
in the Christian Science Monitor, said: “I 
know there are too many painters in the 
United States, and now I am convinced that 
the same thing is true of England, but there 
are too few artists in both countries. Most 
American exhibitions of oil paintings are no 
more nor less than stupid, and one can hardly 
say more of the current Royal Academy exhi- 
bition. The failing, however, takes a different 
form.” 

Too many American artists, according to Mr. 
Kelley, “can say nothing in 50 different ways. 
That is why so many exhibition walls are hung 
heavy with little Cézannes, new Picassos and 
aspiring Van Goghs, but the favorite techniques 
must be ‘new,’ flashy and clever. The provoking 
aspect of the general American show is its tire- 
somely persistent cleverness.” 

At the Royal Academy exhibition Mr. Kelley 
found “a preoccupation with the ‘traditions’ 
of art. The majority of the exhibitors 
seem to feel that if a thing is drawn correctly. 
carefully composed and set down in fairly pho- 
tographic values it is a work of art. Several 
have tried to go determinedly modern, notably 
Sir William Orpen, but their hearts are not in it.” 


Abbott School Enlarges 


With an enlarged faculty and its course of 
study increased from eight to nine months, 
the Abbott School of Fine and Commercial 
Art, Washington, D. C., will open the winter 
season on Sept. 15. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes are scheduled for one and two year 
courses. Special emphasis will be placed on 
maintaining actual contact with commercial 
firms and on other phases of the art market, so 
that the students may “know the ropes” of 
their profession when they graduate. 

In the fine arts department A. Nelson Davis, 
who is now restoring the murals of the Lee 
Mansion at Arlington, will instruct the draw- 
ing classes. Lydia Serven, after a two years’ 
leave of absence for study abroad, will return 
to teach modern color theory. Susan B. Chase 
will teach water color. Robert Le Fevre will 
continue his course in etching, and Jaquelin 
Taliaferro her classes in wood carving. The 
director, Anne Fuller Abbott, will have charge 


| 
| 





as usual of the life, portrait and oil painting 
classes. Rubye E. McKinstry, E. M. Johnson, 
Hugo Inden and Ada Klein-Peter will be among 
the instructors in the commercial art depart- 
ment. 


Modern Art at New School 


The modern movement in art and architec- 


| ture is represented by a wide range of courses 
| in the fall term of the New School for Social 


Research, New York. Leo Katz will give 12 
lectures on the meaning of modern art, its 
relation to modern life and the evolution and 


| interrelations of art forms. Ralph Pearson will 


give a course on the “Passing Show in Art,” 
illustrated by pictures from current exhibitions 
for which, on principle, he will pay a rental. 
In another course he will analyze the elements 
of design primarily with reference to painting 
and sculpture. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, en route to South 
America to serve as North American repre- 
sentative in the architectural competition for 
the Columbus memorial at Rio de Janiero, 


will stop in New York for three lecture dis- | 


cussions at the school on Sept. 16, 17 and 18. 


| He will devote the first to architects, the sec- 


| ond to decorators and the third to students of 


architecture. During the year the architectural 
workshop will study the problem of recon- 
struction of New York’s East Side, in the light 
of city planning. 


25,000 Graduates! 


The New York School of Applied Design 
for Women, founded in 1892 by Mrs. Dunlap 
Hopkins, will enter upon the 40th year of its 
activities this fall. Over 25,000 students have 
been graduated from the institution, which to- 
day is housed in a $500,000 building. The 
American Business Survey extended congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Hopkins and the school to 
which she has devoted her life: 

“From its founding to the present day the 
fine traditional policies of the school have been 


| carefully preserved and carried out. As a direct 


result of the inspired guidance of Mrs. Hop- 
kins, it has become a leading factor in the 
aesthetic education of women. We extend our 
commendations to Mrs. Hopkins and the 
faculty. It is a tribute to the community which 
is proud to claim a woman who has built such 
an institution.” 
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; SCHOOL OF ART , 


The John and Mable Ringling Art Museum 
CONNECTED WITH THE SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


1931—OCT. 1—MAY 15—1932 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art—Drawing—Painting—Design 
“Regular College Work Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree Given at Art School” 


| The famous Ringling Museum contains the most comprehensive art collection 
in America and is available to all students. 


FACULTY 
Hilton Leech 


John H. Phillips 
Carl Nordell 
For Catalogue Address 
LUDD M. SPIVEY, M. A., B. D., LL. D., ED. D., DIRECTOR 
VERMAN KIMBROUGH, A.B., Assistant Director 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


ON THE BAY 


Benjamin Turner Kurtz 
Max Berne Cohen 
Ben Earl Looney 



























A Review of the Field in Art Education 





The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, 
Modeling, 
Design, 


Painting, 
Commercial 
Magazine Itilus- 
tration, Interior Deecora- 
tion, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Compesition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etching, History of Art. 


Fall Term begins 
September 21, 1931 
For catalog write E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
ene. St. Louis, 
0. 





ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
SST COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session 





September 15 to June 15 
Register ow 


1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Michel Jacobs, Director 
Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 


Instructors: Arthur Schwieder 
Arthur Black and Betty Morris 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
School Enlarged te Double Capacity 


Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughness. Day and Evening 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for circular D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
Constructive Anatomy 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), New York City 


OUTS 
Special Stutwo Classes Potro fe Sheth SAP 
Udnosoe Burne ass wees” 
Drivate Lessons = Still life Etung ty a5 
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FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in Fine 
Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. Climate 
permits comfortable study throughout the entire 
year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog “D’”’ 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


ART SCHOOL 


OF yas DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
aeananen school; three and feur 
year courses. Drawing, Painting, 
odeling, Design, Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
sign. New building. Fall term 

opens September 28, 1931. 


E. A. Conn. Dir. 53 Watsen St., Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of Californias. Fall 
term August 17th to December 19th. Professional 


and teachers’ courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied arts. 


Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





ECOLE D’ART 


WINTER 1931-32 OPENING SEPT. 28 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 

| Day and Evening Classes 

| 16 West 61st St. 








THE SUMMIT ART CLASS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
BLANCHE GREER, Instructor 


Winter term opens October 6th 


For information address: 
Summit Art Class, Summit, N. J. 


ALFEO FAGGI 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Florence, Italy 
October to May 





Address: Box 256 Woodstock, N. Y. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


N. Y. City 


Retires at 84 


Frederick Dielman has retired as art direc- 
Now 84 years old, and 
a former president of the National Academy of 
Design, 


tor of Cooper Union. 


he becomes director emeritus. His 
successor is Austin Purves, Jr., who will begin 
his duties this Fall. 

Mr. Dielman was in the service of Cooper 
Union for 36 years, having joined the staff 
in 1895 as lecturer in the Women’s Art School. 
Since 1905 he has been director of both the 
Night and Day Schools, which enroll annually 
2,000 students. Throughout his long teaching 
career, Mr. Dielman was active as an artist, 
winning distinction as an illustrator, mural and 
figure painter. 


Born in Hanover, Germany, 


he came to the United States as a boy. His 
art training was under Diez at the Royal 
Academy in Munich. In 1883 he became a 
member of the National Academy of Design, 
and was its president in 1899-1900. Some of 
Mr. Dielman’s best known work was done in 
mosaic, examples being the panels, “Law” and 
“History,” in the Congressional Library, and 
“Thrift” in the Albany Savings Bank. 

Mr. Purves, who was born in Philadelphia 
in 1900, studied at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts particularly under Daniel 
Garber. Later he studied at the Academie 
Julien in Paris, at Fontainebleau and in Italy. 
Like Mr. Dielman, he has won honors as a 
muralist, having executed numerous commis- 
sions in collaboration with the nation’s fore- 
most architects. Mr. Purves is now complet- 
ing a set of decorative paintings for the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, working with Paul P. 
Cret, architect. His experience as an art in- 
structor is extensive, he having taught painting 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts and mural 
decoration at the Grand Central Art School. 
For the past two years he has served on the 
staff of the National Academy of Design. 

Three other appointments are announced for 
the faculty of Cooper Union in the Women’s 
Art School. Dunbar D. Beck of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts will teach still life and 
head painting; Algot G. Stenbery of the Art 
Students League will be instructor of the life 
class; and Margaret Cowan, a Cooper Union 
graduate, will have charge of the antique class. 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


OupgEst SCHOOL OF ART 
APPLIED TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 
Thoroughly professional training in 


Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 


Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 
Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 
DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 
European Fellowship for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out ot town students 
Catalogue and History on Request 


Broad and Master Streets 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
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THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


e 
Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


me 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Carbee 
School of ART 


Instructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 

Design and Interior Decoration; 

® Gzorce E. Lamsgrt, Jr., Com- 

merciai Art, Wittiam F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
Scott Carsez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 


Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
126 Mass. Avg., Boston 


Write for Catalog B. 
Renee 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
School ef Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 















Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training. Architec- 
tural Construetion, Architecture, 
37 Studios, 96 Instructors. 

Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THB COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSBUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. II- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 



























NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 

Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 

and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 

vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 

Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PainTiING, INTERIOR Dac- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND COMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harovp L. N. 





Butier, Dean 





Syracuse, =. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wie. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 8. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No, Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


THE SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 


Distinguished classes in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Design, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, 
Crafts. Academie department. Practical work under 
creative instructors. Limited classes. Problem method. 
Evening courses Summer School in_ Italy. Catalog. 
G. D. Brodeur, Business Manager, 234 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Moderate tuitior fees. Day and 












































night classes. , paint- 
ing, modelling, Pro- 
fessional traini 2 and 
applied arts. have 
access to mustu auraty. 
Address Walter e, Di- 
rector. Fall Terma pteraber 











21, 1931, to June 4, 1932. 
ART ACADEMY 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 














Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 


Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 


Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 

Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 

M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 





Country ScHoot (Open Att YEAR) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Register Now for Fall 
Beginning October Sth 


Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
iMustration, Sculpture 


and Winter Classes 


Decoration, 






RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
TENNIS, SWIMMING, ETC. 


Write for particulars to 


ROY MILLER 
ResweNT MANAGER 


D. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 

24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


Painting. 
Pottery. 





WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Bvrelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 


Andrew Doragh N. C 
Lucile Howard 


Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


The Harrisburg School of Art | 


Wyeth 





FALL TERM, SEPT. 28, 
600 N. Second St., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Catalogue on request 


DESIGNERS ART 


paarnanae TRAINING IN FINE | 
ARTS AND DESIGN 


Beginners and Advanced Students 
Fall Term—September 21—Catalog 
LUDWIG D. FRANK 
376 Boylsten Street, Boston, Mass. 











| 


lA School Directory | 


The display announcements of art 

schools that appear in The Art 

Digest are consulted by nearly | 
everyone who desires art instruc- 
tion. The educational department 
of the magazine has become in 
every sense a directory of Ameri- 
can art schools—the only one that 
universally available. If any 
reader desires further information 
than is afforded by these announce- 
ments, The Art Digest will gladly 
supply it. Address: 116 E. 59th St., 

New York City. 


is 


























“Mayor George L her 
H. M. Ehrman. 


In the July issue ‘Tue Arr Dicesr 
reproduced a sculptured head by Laurence K. 
Fraley, pupil of H. M. Ehrman in the art school 
of the University of Oregon. Herewith is pre- 
sented a bust of Mayor George L. Baker of 
Portland, Ore., from the hand of Mr. Ehrman. 


when included in a recent showing 


Was 


The bust, 


of work by the sculptor and his students in 
Portland, earned high praise from the writers. 

Mr. Ehrman spent the early part of his 
career in Russia, studying in Leningrad, Mos- 
cow and Odessa. Later he came to the United 
States and enrolled in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. Since going to the 
Northwest his reputation has grown steadily. 

Mr. Ehrman is also instructor for the Pacitx 
Sculpture Society and is a member of the Port- 


land and Oregon chapter of the A. A. P. L. 


Braught in Kansas City 
Ross Braught, prominent Woodstock 
appointed head of the 
partment of the Kansas City 
Mr. Braught studied at the Pennsylvania 
\cademy of the Fine Arts and at the Wil- 
Academy Arts, and is known 
among collectors exponent of 
modernism.” 

According to the Christian Science Monitor, 
when Mr. Braught arrived in Kansas City, 
first question put to him 
modern?” His reply was 
“IT am not old hat.” 


artist, 


has been painting de- 


Art Institute. 


of Fine 
an 


mington 


“sane 


as 


the 
“Are you a 
and to the 


was 
short 
point: 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 


College of Fine Arts 
programs leading to degree 
diploma in: 

Painting and Sculpture 


Complete or 


History of Art 


(graduate and Graphic Arts 
undergraduate) Costume Design 
Architecture Music 


Interior Decoration Dramatic Art 
Day and evening classes start September 22d. 
Write for bulletin to 
Executive Secretary, College of Fine Arts, New 
York University, Dept. A, 250 East 43d Street, 
New York City. 


POSITION WANTED 


Art instructor’s position wanted. Pupil 
Frank Duveneck—canah'< -* teaching draw- 
ing and painting in ar ‘ium. For further 
information write: 

A. James Weber, *.; 


Cincinnati. 


Enst 3rd Street, 
Ohio 





of | 





CHOUINARD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|LOS ANGELES 












>< 



























SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. 
President 


GAMBLE 








Be_tmore Browne, A.N.A. 


Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN——-CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE-——-BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING 




















Session: 30 «weeks, October to May 





ScHoLarsuips AVAILABLE 





Illustrated Catalogue 





















914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 








FALL SESSION 
BEGINS S€PT. 3°¢ | 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS | 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF. FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH b MICHIGAN AVE. ©. CHICAGO 


oll 





SCHOOL @ OF ART 


ENROLL FOR FALL SEASON NOW 

Fine and Applied Art, all branches 

Outdoor studios used all year—very 
distinguished faculty—catalogue. 


GRANDVIEW aAGet 


| 
| 
| 
CALIFORNIA] 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Fall Term September 21 


Professional Courses for Serious Students 
Visit Us Before Deciding 


Profusely illustrated booklet 
44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


741 S 








IMustrated Catalog 


on Request 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Art 





Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


Commercial 
Advertising 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 PF sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 









MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 





branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 


low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 
trated catalog. 
Fall Term September 21. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 


Address Box AA, 
Chicago, tll. 


















































\ 
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Clark Heads School 


The Cleveland School of Art will open its 
49th regular session in September, when Henry 
Hunt Clark will take up his duties as director. 
Mr. Clark has been supervisor of instruction 
at the Boston Museum and director of the 
department of design at the School of the 
He attended 


the Museum School and was associated with 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Dr. Denman W. Ross at Harvard University. 

The three travelling fellowships annualiy 
awarded by the school, each carrying with 
it a year’s study in Europe, have been an- 
nounced. James Doerr won the Agnes Gund 
scholarship; Paul A. Meyer, the Gottwald 
scholarship; and Charles E. Murphy, the Mat- 
zen scholarship. Nine other students were 
awarded free tuition for a fifth year at the 
school. 

By means of the Ranney Fund, a new be- 
quest, 17 students will be given free tuition 
at the school each year. They will be selected 
from the graduating classes of the city’s high 
schools and from the art classes of the John 
Huntington Polytechnic Institute, Cleveland. 

The latter school, now in its 15th year, nas 
grown from a small beginning during the war 
into an institution of definite. influence. Eve- 
ning classes are held under three heads, ap- 
plied arts, architecture and technology, regis- 
tering over 1,000 students a year. The Cleve- 
land Print Makers, numbering 90, formed to 
study all aspects of graphic arts, grew out of 
a class in etching under Kalman Kubinyi at 
the Institute. It has already done much to 
spread the popularity of prints in Cleveland. 

An appropriation from the Huntington Art 
and Polytechnic Trust makes it possible for the 
Institute to operate without charge to its stu- 
dents. Alfred Mewett, former acting director 
of the Cleveland School of Art, is dean. 


“Papers for ‘Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 

faces and Textures. Prices 

and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 





Would you like to be 
PUT IN TOUCH with an 


Artists’ Material Market worth 


$5,150,000 each year? 
For particulars write: 


Dept. A. M. The Art Digest 
N6 East 59th St., New York City 








Quaker City Art SuPPLY 
ComMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th aud Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








! 








After 46 Years 


After serving for 46 years as director of the | 
School of Art of the Sophie Newcomb Memo- | 


rial College, New Orleans, Ellsworth Wood- 
ward is relinquishing that post and is being 
succeeded on Sept. 1 by Miss Lota L. Troy. 

Mr. Woodward, who is 71 years old, is one of 
the best known painters in the South and is 
president of the Southern States Art League. 
He is a native of Bristol county, Mass., and 
studied at the Rhode Island School of Design 
and under Carl Marr in Munich. He is painter, 
illustrator and craftsman as well as instructor 
and has had much to do with the development 
of art in New Orleans. 

Mr. Woodward never dropped his contacts 
with the North and is a member of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts and of the Provi- 
dence Water Color Society. He is a younger 
brother of William Woodward, well known 
painter of Biloxi, Miss., who is president of the 
Gulf Coast Art Association. 


Alabama Museum School 


The Alabama Museum of Fine Arts, inaugu- 
rated at Montgomery only six months ago. 
has embarked on its next venture in furthering 
the art interests of the South—a school of art. 
The school is an outgrowth of the activities of 
the “Morningview Painters,” an organization of 
two years standing. It is housed in two spa- 
cious studios in the museum building at High 
and Lawrence Streets. Courses are given in 
antique drawing, landscape, figure and still life 
painting, drawing and advertising art.. An 
effort will be made to give particular attention 
to individual development. 

J. Kelly Fitzpatrick, president of the Ala- 
bama Art League, is the founder and director. 
He studied at the Art Institute of Chicago 
and in Paris, and is a member of the South- 


ern States Art League. Miss Warre Carmichael | 


is the assistant director. 


Mrs. Danforth Appointed President 
Mrs. Murray S. Danforth has been appointed 


to the presidency of the Rhode Island School of | 


Design, filling the vacancy left by the death 
of Mrs. Gustav Radeke last winter. The new 


president will retain the fundamentals of the | 


system which has brought the institution into 
the front rank of art schools, but at the same 
time, it is announced, will inaugurate new meth- 
ods to meet the problems of the years ahead. 


Student Art Finds a Market 


Students of the Art Institute of Chicago are 
finding a growing market for their work. At a 
recent exhibition in the Institute’s galleries, 28 
examples of their works were sold, contrasting 
favorably with the 13 sold last year and the 
six two years ago. 


USE 


Rembrantk 


20.5 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ). 








ARTISTS 
ART SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to send fer 
FREE samples of 


ARTISTS DRAWING 
BOARDS 
ROYAL CREST 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOARDS 


Samples will inctude 
the very smooth and 
extra-rough tooth fin- 
ish. 





HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICE & WORKS 3436-35 Maenet St PHILADELPHIA 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 


Artists’ 





Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Imsoriers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3list ST.,. NEW YORK 





ALILZARINE MADDER 


is the synthetic madder lake which has 
replaced that made from the madder root. 
This latter invariably contained impurities 
especially purpurin, which had a tendency to 
brown on exposure to light. Alizarine is a 
rather complex compound of the coal-tar 
family. It is used as the basis of comparison 
for permanence and light fastness of other 
lakes. It is a substrate color, i.e. of itself 
it is useless as a pigment unless precipitated 
on alumina hydrate. The bluer shades are 
the better and more brilliant. Because of its 
tinctorial strength it is often cut but in our 
colors we use only the pure, concentrated 
pigment. 
Write for Martini Tempera price list. 

The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LA B.O-R AT OU Re? 2-5 
10-15 43rd Ave. L. I. City, N. Y. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
ARTIST COLORS 


Location of the Cambridge Laboratory 


URE AIR is of paramount im- 

portance in the preparation of pig- 
ments. CAMBRIDGE colors are pre- 
pared under very nearly perfect natu- 
ral conditions. The colors are manu- 
factured on high ground outside of 
London, the plant overlooking the 
ancient Forest of Epping, thus insur- 
ing abundant pure air and sunlight 
and absolute cleanliness for the pro- 
duction of CAMBRIDGE artists colors. 


American Distributors 


ARTISTS BRUSH 
& COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for revised list number 2 


Bn La ie th, Ay she At, de, Ain Site, Ate. Lida Mi, bis. 


Start The School | 





Season Right 
BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 

AND SAVE $S$.... 


| NOBEMA OIL COLORS 


Single tube each 10c., doz. tubes d 
Double tube each 20c., doz. tubes 2.00 
Studio tube each 35¢., doz. tubes 3.50 | 


‘CANVAS PANELS. 


Made with fine quality canvas, turned | 
| over edges, at prices that will appeal. 
| Size 8” x 10” Per Doz. $1.92 Each $.20 
Size 9” x 12” Per Doz. 2.28 -2 
Size 10” x 14” Per Doz. . 
Size x 16” Per Doz. 

Size x 18” Per Doz. 

Size x 20” Per Doz. 

Size x 24” Per Doz. 7. . 
WE PAY POSTAGE ALWAYS 
When Cash Accompanies Order 

LOWEST PRICES ON ALL MAKES 

OF MATERIALS AT ALL TIMES 


ERWIN M. RIEBE 


| 159 East 60th St. 49 East 9th St. | 
New York City | 











J. Greenwald, Ime. est. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 
All Work on Premises 


668 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 (Near 56th St.) 


1900 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 


water 


| Eddy, 


| hibit. 


| ings and drawings. 


|} each sale. 


| to the analysis of 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


4 nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


National Chairman: F. Batttarp WILLIAMS.............27 West 67th Street New York City 
National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow....154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Treasurer: Gorpon H. Grant.............-..137 East 66th Street, New York City 
National Regional Committee, Chairman: Georcs Pearse Ennis. .67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze tv. .321 West 112th Street, New York City 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER PLANS ART 
EXHIBITION AT MONTCLAIR ART 
MUSEUM NOV. 15—DEC. 20. 
Open To All New Jersey Artists 

The American Artists Professional ‘Je2zue, 
as a national organization, does not sponsor 
art exhibitions. But The New Jersey Chapter 
of the League has shown admirable initiative 
by enlisting the collaboration of The Montclair 


| Art Museum, and in planning an early Winter 
| exhibition for the benefit of all artists resident 
| in its regional area. 


Any New Jersey artist 
who has not received entry cards should write 


| promptly to Harry Lewis Raul, N. J. Regional 


Chairman, A. A. P. L., 312 Highland Avenue, 
Orange, N. J. 


The works eligible will be paintings (oil and 
color) sculpture, etchings and drawings 
(black and white, pastel and chalk). There will be 
no classification between amateur and professional 
status in works passed upon by the Jury. 

Jury of Selection—F. Ballard Williams, chairman; 
Robert W. Macbeth, Van Dearing Perrine, Henry S. 
Haynsworth Baldrey, Clarissa L. Cooper, 
Rowland C. Ellis, Robert Brackman. 

The number of works submitted by each artist is 
limited to two. Pictures must be suitably framed. 
Artist should fill out one entry card for each ex- 
These cards sheild be sent to the Montclair 
Art Museum not later than Oct. 21. Works will be 
received at the Museum from Oct. 26 io Nov. 2, 
between the hours of 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Varnishing Day wiil be Saturday Nov. 14, 8 to 
10 P. M., open to exhibitors and the press only. 


| ‘The opening and reception will be Sunday, Nov. 15, 


2to 5 P. M. 

First and second Awards to be made to the ex- 
hibits adjudged the most meritorious in each of the 
following three divisions: Painting, sculpture, etch- 


Every effort will be made to promote the sale of 
exhibits. A commission of 15% will be charged on 
It is hoped that exhibitors will co-operate 
by pricing their works as reasonably as possible. 
Price should be clearly stated on the entry card. 

All works are entered at the exhibitor’s risk, and 


| neither the Montclair Art Association nor the New 
| Jersey Chapter of The American Artists Professional 


League will be responsible for any loss or damage. 
The Museum building is regarded as fire-proof and 


| is completely isolated from other buildings. 


* * * 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN AMERICA 
An Open Letter to ALL #} hom It May Con- 
cern, From the President of the New 
York Society of Craftsmen. 

The American Artists Professional League is 
interested in every branch of the visual arts, 
and many craftsmen are enrolled as profes- 
sional members. The following impersonal state- 
ment on “Craftsmanship in America” may en- 

lighten many readers. 

To those interested in the welfare of art in 
America, the endowment of organizations that 
can further the development of our contempo- 
rary handicrafts would appear to have impor- 


| tance comparable in farreaching effect and im- 


portance to any other form of gift that can be 


| considered by those philanthropically minded 


The cause that | have at heart is Craftsmanship 


in America. 


It is sufficiently basic and important to arouse 


| in me an earnest desire to lay it before you, with the 
| hope of 


winning something of collaboration from 
you. 

Our country is tending towards Fordism, according 
Andre Siegfried in “America 
while Western Europe is turning its 


In France, 


” 


Comes of Age, ) 
face towards what he calls Gandhism. 


| the skilled workman can be driven into the factories 


only by dire necessity because he is a born craftsman 
and likes to carry the working of an object through 
from start to finish. In America the average skilled 
workman is content to do one part of that work only 


| and nothing but that, the year around. We are in the 


midst of a machine age, and the chief contribution 
that can be made to manufactured merchandise is to 
better the design, the color, and the art content in 
general. By this increment, the value of manufac- 
tured articles is augmented and the prosperity of the 


country can be increased. Funds appear to be avail- 
| able from I : 
| sidize organizations that carry on wisely this work of 


foundations and philanthropists to sub- 


| ings. 





putting art into industry. 
worth the doing. 

But 1 have yet to discover personally the founda- 
tion or the individual whose vision looks beyond the 
immediate future to the time when an excessively 
mechanistic age shall have resulted in inevitable dis- 
content with machine-made products. When that 
time shall come, the highly trained and skillful 
craftsman should come into his own, and his work 
shall be in eager demand. The craftsman of today 
is the professional father of the craftsman of that 
future day, and it is really important that crafts- 
manship shall be kept vital and vigorous through 
these immediate difficult years. 

Cosmopolitan America numbers among its citizens 
a large number of natural craftsmen who are strug- 
gling for existence. Various craft societies exist, 
among them the one of which I am president. The 
dues and contributions of the professional members 
of such societies scarcely suffice to pay rent, to 
maintain gallery and salesroom, and to cover the 
modest costs of monthly meetings. But situated as 
some of these societies are, in the heart of America’s 
great metropolitan areas, even a modest augmenta- 
tion of funds could transform them into something 
of real service to craftsmen throughout the country. 
Wise advertising could make fellow townsmen and 
visitors aware that objects of individual distinction 
and beauty could be bought there. 

By increasing sales, craftsmen can be kept con- 
stantly and profitably employed. If means be avail- 
able, pamphlets on design, materials, technic, writ- 
ten by master craftsmen, can be distributed to profes- 
sional members. And little by little the membership 
could be increased until the augmented society should 
be able to carry on, unaided, its basic work of con- 
tinuing the sequent evolution of good craftsmanship. 

Our collectors buy and our museums preserve the 
craftwork of the past, among other great works of 
art. “The handicraft of today is the heirloom of 
tomorrow.” 

To stand by the contemporary American craftsman 
is worth the doing. Would you care to discuss the 
matter with the president of your local society of 
craftsmen, or to confer with me care of New York 
Society of Craftsmen, The Art Center, Inc., 65 East 
56th Street, New York, N. Y.? 


7. + 7 


“PAINT, PAINTINGS AND 
RESTORATION” 
By Dr. Maxmilian Toch; New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. $5. 

Dr. Toch approaches his subject from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer, in one of which 
concerns he is the chemist. He speaks of var- 
nishes, lacquers, oils for the trade, but inclines 


And it is work richly 


| his text to administer to the field of the fine 


arts. There is much to be learned by the pro- 
fessional artist-painter from a source so prac- 
tical, efficient and honest, but one must not 
limit oneself to this book as there are several 


dozen books by authors just as honest and 


scholarly which at points differ from his find- 
For instance, in the restoration of oil 
paintings Dr. Toch advises the use of soap and 
water, whereas Petten Kofer warns against 
both. It follows that until the time has come 
when the American Artists Professional League, 
or some university with which it establishes 
connections, can form and maintain a body of 
experts in chemistry and craftsmanship in all 
the fine arts to put safe processes beyond ques- 
tion before the artist, it will force upon the in- 
dividual artist as now the need of his relying 


| upon wide reading and much experimentation 


individually. In other words, every artist must 
read enough to become technically: minded, to 
know his subject empirically; and therefore 
Dr. Toch’s book will be one of his guides just 
as is the literature supplied by Eibner, Doerner, 
Berger, Church, Laurie, Dr. Fisher, Wilhelm 
Ostwald and others. It is a valuable addition 
to books on chemistry and craftsmanship in the 
art of painting—Tue Nationat TECHNICAL 


| Committees, A. A. P. L. 


* * * 


MEMBERS—CHANGING ADDRESS 
Please notify promptly the National Secretary 


| of the League. 
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M. GRIEVE COMPANY 


234 EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League ) 


Makers of Exclusive Picture Frames 


VER 10,000 square feet of show-rooms, where we have on 
display the largest collection of antique and modern portrait 
frames. 


We guarantee the lowest prices for our fine frames. Large collection 
of period mirrors and decorative works of art. Liberal discounts to 
architects and decorators. 


| 


a aot 


BE SARE II 


F 


Genuine English 18th Century Style, Genuine 18th Century Style, 
4%" wide, 28"x36 carved wood, gold leaf, 4%" wide, 40x50" 


Genuine Venetian 17th Century Style, Genuine English 18th Century Style, 
carved wood, gold leaf, 25"x30" . carved wood, gold leaf, 4” wide, 25"x30" 


To frame your picture correctly, place a Grieve Design around it. We will be glad 
to answer all inquiries with respect to any framing problem that you may have. 


‘“Preservo '—a liquid which prevents cracking, removes the dirt and “‘bloom” from 
painting, without destroying the varnish—may now be obtained in three sizes, $1.00, 
$3.00 unc $5.00. It has been used for years by Museums, Restorers and Dealers and 
has given the utmost in satisfaction. 
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